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HEADQUARTERS OF THE VISITING STATE DELEGA- 
TIONS AT THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 


N welcoming to our city the large 
number of Christian Endeavor- 
ers now either on their way, or 

gathering in clans, with their minds 
turned Bostonward, the hospitality 
of our municipality, both public 
and private, will be taxed to the 
uttermost. But we do not feel at 
all fearfulin the premises. Boston 
has always bravely met every 
responsibility imposed upon her, 
most particularly in exercising the 
virtue of hospitality, which is that 
‘‘touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin.’’ Although not 
wearing her heart upon her sleeve, 
one of the most characteristic quali- 
ties which have made for our city 
a distinctive place is the possession 
of the power to ‘‘ welcome the com- 
ing and speed the parting guest’’ 
with equal frankness and sin- 
cerity. 

Already most extensive prepara- 
tions are being made to meet the 
needs of the occasion. In addition 
to the efforts of the chief officers 
of the organization, many local 
Societies have taken into their own 
hands a great deal of the necessary 
work. ‘They have not even been 
willing to wait for the apparently 
slow lapse of time to bring their 
guests to their doors, but have sent 
on advance committees to greet 
them on their way and accompany 





them here. All possible arrange- 
ments have been made for the ade- 
quate care of those who may be 
sick, and in such cases the most 
comfortable resting-places have 
been especially provided. This 
idea of going out to meet them is 
an extremely thoughtful and pleas- 
ant one, and will, no doubt, relieve 
our visitors of that feeling of home- 
sickness and of strangeness which, 
under the circumstances, would be 
but natural. In case of accident, 
skilful nurses have been engaged, 
and the services of prominent phy- 
sicians have been secured. This 
warmth of greeting by our people 
will, no doubt, surprise some of 
our guests from distant States, who 
have, in many instances, come to 
regard us as peculiarly inhospita- 
ble and cold. 

The visitors will be quartered 
and cared for in private houses, 
and religious services will be con- 
ducted for them in various churches 
in the city, as well as in the Me- 
chanics’ Fair Building, and in im- 
mense tents on the Common, named 
respectively ‘‘Williston’’ and ‘‘En- 
deavor.’’ The city authorities 
have been kindly and generous, 
and have already increased their 
grant of land on the Common, so 
as to afford sufficient space to have, 
in addition to the auditoriums, two 
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other tents erected, one for refresh- 
ments and the other for registra- 
tion. The medical part of the 
work will be in charge of Dr. 
W. B. French, who has already en- 
rolled for service a large corps of 
capable assistants. At the booths, 
one of which will be near each of 
the auditoriums, a physician will 
be in attendance during the whole 
of the Convention, and their labor 
will be entirely one of love. 

Some idea of the great crowds 
that will be here may be gained 
from the fact that there were forty 
thousand in attendance at Cleve- 
land, at the Convention last year, 
and it is quite probable that this 
year we may have with us double 
that number. Among the churches 
at which services will be conducted 
for the delegations from the various 
States are the following-named : 


Roxbury Presbyterian Church. 


The first services which led to 
the organization of this society 
were held in Highland Hall, Sun- 
day, Oct. 18, 1885, Rev. Joseph 
W. Sanderson officiating. This 
hall was furnished the society by 
Dr. Donald Kennedy, who, during 
his life, was their constant friend 
and benefactor. His death was 
the first severe blow the society 
was called upon to bear, and wasa 
loss indeed. This was followed 
soon after by that of Mr. Hugh 
Brown, one of the elders of the 
church, a devout Christian, a true 
friend, and a zealous worker in the 
interests of the society. 

Such were the efforts put forth 
that in a short time the Sunday- 
school was well filled, and at every 
communion the roll was materially 
increased by the incoming of new 
members. The first Lord’s Supper 
was observed on Sunday, Dec. 19, 
1886, the society using a com- 


munion service which had _ been 
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given by the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in South Boston. 

Feb. 11, 1887, a call was issued 
to Rev. G. Shore, of St. Stephens, 
N.B. As he did not accept, Rev. 
J. M. Craig and others supplied 
the church till May 1, 1887. The 
Rev. Frederick Campbell of Boon- 
ville, N. Y., was invited to become 
pastor of the church, and accepted. 
Mr. Campbell served faithfully 
until August, 1890, when his resig- 
nation was tendered and accepted, 
the relations being severed with 
mutual regret. In October a call 






PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
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was issued to Rev. Martin D. Knee- 
land of Titusville, Pa., who began 
his work in November of that year, 
and has attained the most excel- 
lent results throughout his pas- 
torate. 

The Christian Endeavorers from 
Georgia will be religiously enter- 
tained here. 


hk 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church. 


The first church meeting was 
held in Old Cambridge, at the 
home of William T. Richardson, 
on the evening of Aug. 1, 1844, 
and services were commenced in 
Lyceum Hall, Old Cambridge, on 
Sunday, August 11, of the same 
year. In 1845 the first church was 
built, a wooden edifice of Grecian 
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style, located near the intersection 
of Kirkland Street and Broadway, 
in Old Cambridge. During the 
first year the desk was supplied by 
. the Revs. Sharp, Chase, Stow, 
Cushman, Hague, Neale, Choules, 
Pattison, Ripley, Sears, Hackett, 
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the 11th of November, 1846, he 
was succeeded by Rev. Benjamin 
I. Lane, by whose resignation the 
pulpit became vacant on the rst of 
April, 1849, and continued so until 
the 14th of July, 1850, with minis- 
trations in the meantime by nearly 











Old Cambridge Baptist Church, Kirkland Street and Broadway 


Webbiof Burmah, E. G. Robin- 
son, Hazlitt Arvine, S. L. Cald- 
well (now of the First Church, 
Providence), and Colver, the elder 
and younger. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1845, Rev. Ezekiel G. 
Robinson of Norfolk, Va., as- 
sumed the pastoral charge. On 


fifty different clergymen, and at 
which date Rev. John Pryor, D.D., 
of Nova Scotia, entered upon its 
charge, and remained as pastor 
until 1875, when he was succeeded 
by Rev. Franklin Johnson, who 
served until March, 1891, giving 
place to the present pastor, Rev. 
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Franklin Street Church, Somervilie 


Allston Congregational Church, Allston 











J. Vanor Garton. The church 
celebrated its semi-centennial last 
fall. It numbers now between five 
and six hundred members, and 
every interest connected with it is 
flourishing in a large degree. The 
church building is one of the finest 
structures in the city, having been 
at various times since its erection 
greatly added to and improved. 
This church will serve as head- 
quarters for the State of Michigan. 
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of the Eliot Congregational Church, 
in January, 1853, and its mission 
is that of a stanch supporter of 
temperance and patriotism, as well 
as the more usual mission of minis- 
tering in spiritual things. The 
first pastor of the church was the 
late Rev. Charles L. Nills, who 
supplied the pulpit until Septem- 
ber, 1870, when Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning, D. D., was ordained as pas- 
tor, serving until Dec. 25, 1880, 
during which time the church 
edifice was completed, the member- 


Highland Congregational Church, Parker Hil!, Roxbury 


The Highland Congregational Church. 


This church is located on the 
eastern slope of Parker Hill, Rox- 
bury, near the ‘‘ Roxbury Cross- 
ing.’’ It was organized in 1869, 
and is the outgrowth of a mission- 
school, founded under the auspices 





ship of the church greatly in- 
creased, and a season of great pros- 
perity wasenjoyed. Oct. 12, 1881, 
the present pastor, Rev. William R. 
Campbell, was ordained, and dur- 
ing his pastorate the church mem- 
bership has increased to over four 
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hundred, many activities have been 
entered upon with success, and in 
benevolences the church, far from 
being a wealthy one, has borne a 
noble part. The Sabbath-school, 
with its branch, numbers upwards 
of seven hundred. One of the 
prominent characteristics of the 
church is, and has been, the large 
proportion of young people who 
make up its constituency. The 
Rhode Island delegation to the 
Christian Endeavor Convention 
will make their headquarters at this 
church. 
bok 


Pilgrim Church, (Junction of Hancock 
and Columbia Streets.) 


Organized Nov. 2, 1862, with 
sixteen persons as members. Its first 
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Nov. 10, 1877. First building 
erected 1862, on the site of the old 
building, which constituted the 
first town-meeting house and first 
free school in the country. Occupied 
that building until 1878. New 
chapel erected 1890, corner of Han- 
cock and Columbia Streets. New 
church begun 1892, completed 
1893. ‘The chapel is 80 by 40 feet; 
church auditorium, 80 by 80 feet ; 
seating capacity, one thousand. 
Church finished in red-beech, and 
both church and chapel lighted 
with gas and electricity. In rear 
of reading-desk in church is a fine 
fresco, representing lilies in all 
stages of growth and blossom. 
Five memorial windows are above, 
with the Saviour in the centre, 


Pilgrim Church, Hancock and Columbia Streets 


name was ‘‘ The Church of Jesus 
Christ.’’ Voted May 6, 1867, toseek 
closer relations with Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists. Recognized July 
2, 1867, as one of the churches of 
the Suffolk South Conference of 
Congregational Churches. The 
name, ‘‘ Pilgrim Church,’’ adopted 


teaching, His finger pointing ‘to 
the text and the lilies beneath. 
Cost of land, church, chapel, and 
furnishings, $75,000; membership, 


350. Its present pastorate, the 
third, is occupied by Rev. W. H. 
Albright, who has heretofore served 
as pastor for the Franklin Street 

















Presbyterian Church at Lansing, 
Mich.; the Second Presbyterian 
Church at Waverley, N. Y.; and 
at Stillwater, Minn., as successor 
to the brilliant orator and so-called 
‘* Beecher of the Northwest,’’ Dr. 
J. Halstead Carroll. The Christian 
Endeavorers from Minnesota and 
the Indian ‘Territory will have 
their headquarters here. 


hk 
Bethany Baptist Church. 


The mustard-seed era of the 
Bethany Baptist Church was at 
Roxbury Point in 1854, where Gus- 
tavus Delestinier, a member of the 
Dudley Street church, started a 
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ed, and immediately occupied by 
this band of workers as a mission- 
field. In January, 1869, Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Pride was engaged as 
their first pastor. Mr. Pride was 
succeeded by Rev. Charles A. 
Reese in the year 1878, who, in 
turn,was succeeded by Rev. Francis 
J. Bellamy, in 1880. In 1871, thirty- 
eight members of the Dudley Street 
and other churches, organized the 
Dearborn Street Baptist church. In 
June, 1890,the church removed to its 
present field, occupying its new ed- 
ifice on West Cottage Street,chang- 
ing its name to the Bethany Baptist 
church. Rev. Mr. Bellamy resign- 
ed his pastorate in 1891, and was 
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Bethany Baptist Church, West Cottage Street 


Sunday-school and _ prayer-meet- 
ings at the corner of Albany and 
Hampden Streets, laboring es- 
pecially among the sailors and their 
families in the neighborhood. In 
1858, the Dudley Street church ap- 
pointed a mission committee, and 
the supervision of this field was 
intrusted to their care. In 1867, 
the chapel located on Dearborn 
Street was completed and dedicat- 





succeeded by Rev. George T. Ray- 
mond, who continued as pastor un- 
til January of the present year. A 
number of the constituent mem- 
bers are still active workers in the 
church. Deacon Joseph G. Shed 
has held the office of church treas- 
urer since the organization, and 
has also continued active in the 
Sunday-school, occupying the of- 
fice of Superintendent most of the 
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time. The church is now rejoicing 
over the incoming of its new pas- 
tor, Rev. Hubert J. White. The 
Sunday-school has three hundred 
members, and under the superin- 
tendency of Mr. Park P. Allen, is 
in a flourishing condition. Con- 
nected with the church are a Senior 
and a Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society, a Ladies’ Aid society, and 
a Young Men’s Lyceum, called the 
Webster Lyceum League. The 
church will be the headquarters of 
the Alabama delegation. 


hk 


The Walnut Avenue 


Church. 


Congregational 


The rapid growth of Boston 
Highlands, and its extensive area, 
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ment, which, in the same year, re- 
sulted in the formation of this 
church. 

Public services were first held in 
Highland Hall, on the corner of 
Walnut Avenue and Warren Street, 
Oct. 2, 1870, Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., of New Bedford, officiating 
at the morning and evening ser- 
vices. 

A Sunday-school, composed of 
seventeen classes, was also formed 
on the afternoon of the same day. 

A Council of Churches in this 
place and vicinity was convened at 
Highland Hall, Dec. 19, 1870, by 
which the Walnut Avenue Congre- 
gational Church was duly recog- 
nized, with a membership of eighty- 
four. 

The church had. transient minis- 


Walnut Avenue Congregational Church, Walnut Avenue and Dale Street 


seemed to call for the formation of 
another church of the Orthodox 
Congregational order, in the region 
south and southwest of Warren 
Street and Walnut Avenue, and a 
preliminary meeting of a few per- 
sons interested in such an enter- 
prise was held at the house of Rev. 
L. Burton Rockwood, Munroe 
Street, on the 31st of August, 
1870. This was the commence- 


terial supplies until Jan. 4, 1872, 
at which time Rev. Albert H.Plumb 
of Chelsea was installed pastor. 


The congregation rapidly in- 
creasing, and the demand for a 
larger place of worship being deem- 
ed imperative, a lot of land situat- 
ed at the corner of Walnut Avenue 
and Dale Street was purchased, on 
which the present church buildings 
were erected. 
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Farewell services were held in 
Highland Hall, May 25, 1873, and 
the chapel was dedicated May 26, 
1873. 

This edifice served as a com- 
fortable house of worship for fifteen 
years ; but at length larger accom- 
modations being needed, the pres- 
ent church building was erected. 
It is of Roxbury stone, of the Eng- 
lish Gothic style of architecture, 
and hasa seating capacity of about 
eight hundred. The corner-stone 
was laid with appropriate services 
on Sept. 10, 1887, and the com- 
pleted building was dedicated Feb. 
27, 1889. 

The Delaware Christian Endeav- 
orers will make their church home 


here. 
hk 
Dudley Street Baptist Church. 


Rev. A. S. Gumbart is the pas- 
tor, and the church is to be the 
headquarters of the New York 


Dudley St Baptist Church, Dudley St. 


delegation. It is one of the old- 
est and most influential Baptist 
churches in Boston, having a 
membership of about one thou- 


sand. The church was organized 
in 1821. The present edifice was 
dedicated July 27, 1853. Its inte- 
rior is spacious and exceedingly 
pleasant. The seating capacity is 
about 1,200. Its steeple is re- 
garded as one of the ‘‘sky- 
scrapers’’ of Boston, the height, 
from the sidewalk to the top, com- 
ing only a few feet short of being 
as high as Bunker Hill Monument. 
Although the society is an old one, 
yet its growth was never so marked 
as at present. Over one hundred 


have been added to the member- 
ship since October 1st of the pres- 
Last year 103 were 


ent year. 
added. 


hook 
The Clarendon Street Baptist Church. 


It is seventy-five years since the 
subject was agitated of consti- 
tuting a new Baptist church in 
Boston more central than the 
others, leading, finally, to the es- 
tablishment of the above-named 
church. Meetings were held by a 
few earnest Christians of the Bap- 
tist faith in the ‘‘Ship Market,’’ 
in Purchase Street, and in ‘‘Julian 
Hall,’’ in Milk Street, from 1821 
to 1826. In 1826 the corner-stone 
of the building known as the 
‘* Federal Street Baptist Church’’ 
was laid. Rev. Daniel Sharp, 
D. D., made the address, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. James 
D. Knowles. ‘The house was dedi- 
cated July 18, 1827. An organ 
was placed in this house in 1828, 
the first ever introduced into a 
Baptist meeting-house in Boston. 
Rev. Howard Malcolm became the 
first pastor in 1828, followed, in 
1835, by Rev. George B. Ide, and 
in 1839 by Rev. Handel G. Nott, 
and in 1840 by Rev. William 
Hague. 

Under the pastorate of Dr. 
Hague the Rowe Street Church 
was built, and occupied by this 
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society in 1847. In 1848 Rev. 
Baron Stow was called to the posi- 
tion of pastor, serving most accept- 
ably until his resignation in 1867. 
In 1869 Rev. Adoniram Judson 
Gordon accepted the invitation to 
become the pastor, and services of 
recognition occurred December 26, 
of that year, the new house of wor- 
ship, on Clarendon Street, having 
been dedicated the 9th of Decem- 
ber. By act of the Legislature the 
name was adopted of the ‘‘Claren- 
don Street Baptist Society.’’ The 
first funeral to occur in the present 
edifice was that of its former be- 
loved pastor, Rev. Baron Stow, 
D. D., on Dec. 29, 1869. He left 
an enviable name as a _ pulpit 
orator, a successful pastor and 
preacher, and a loving friend. 

Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., after 
a most successful pastorate of 
twenty-five years, leaving his im- 
pression on the religious life of the 
city, State, and nation, passed to his 
reward on February 2, of the pres- 
ent year. His funeral occurred on 
February 5, in this church, where 
he had ministered so acceptably 
and so long, amid an immense 
audience of loving parishioners, 
and friends from all over the 
country. 

The Society of Christian En- 
deavor connected with Clarendon 
Street Church,of 15c members, is in 
a most flourishing condition, and is 
doing most active work in creating 
a most cordial and welcome recep- 
tion for the great Convention to be 
held in Boston, July 10-15. The 
Clarendon Street Junior Endeavor 
Society consists of seventy-five 
members, and is doing enthusiastic 
work under Miss Florence Crosby, 
Superintendent. The headquar- 
ters of the visiting delegations from 
Washington, West Virginia, and 
Idaho, are to be in the Clarendon 
Street Church during the days of 
the Convention. 


Two important rallies are to 
occur in this church, viz., Denom- 
inational and Missionary, during 
the session, of which due notice 
will be given in the official pro- 
gram. 


hk 


Union Congregational Church. 


Union Church, the headquarters 
for the Californians, is one of the 
oldest churches in Boston, having 
been organized June 10, 1822. Its 
first house of worship was the 
Essex Street Church, which was 





Union Congregational Church, 485 Columbus 
Avenue 


1819, re- 

and reopened 
With the spread 
of the business section of the city 
this edifice was abandoned May 
22, 1869, and the present church 


dedicated in December, 
built in 1840-41, 
March 28, 1841. 


was dedicated Nov. 17, 1870. 
There have been but few pastoral 
changes in its history. The first 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Samuel Green, 
served eleven years, from 1823 to 
1834. Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, 
the second pastor, after a ministry of 
many years, died while still in the 
service of the church as the senior 
pastor. This exceedingly long and 
able and fruitful pastorate, cover- 
ing considerably more than half 
of the period since the church’s 
organization, has but few parallels 
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in city churches, and has left a 
lasting impression. Rev. Henry 
M. Parsons was associated with 
Rev. Dr. Adams from December, 
1870, to December, 1874; and Rev. 
Frank A. Warfield was associate 
pastor from February, 1876, until 
the death of Rev. Dr. Adams, 
when he became pastor. The next 
pastor was Rev. Dr. R. R. Mere- 
dith, who was with the church four 
years, from October, 1883, to Sep- 
tember, 1887, being succeeded by 
the present pastor, Rev. Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, May 16, 1888. 
Rev. Frederick H. Page was ap- 
pointed assistant pastor in Octo- 
ber, 1893. 


ee a 


Berkeley Temple. (Corner of Berkeley 
Street and Warren Avenue.) 

Seven years ago this was an 
empty Congregational church, but 
there was in Lowell a Congrega- 
tional clergyman who wanted a 
larger and more direct work among 
the people. The minister was 
Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, and 
by a combination of circumstances 
he soon became the pastor of 
Berkeley Street Church. The idea 
was that the church should exist 
for ministrations, and that the line 
should not be drawn too strictly 
between things secular and things 
divine. With this simple yet funda- 
mental creed as a starting point, 
Mr. Dickinson began his work at 
the Berkeley Temple with a resi- 
dent membership of about three 
hundred. 

The first thing to do was to in- 
crease the congregations. This 
was done by a course of popular 
lectures and concerts which drew 
a great many to the church for the 
first time. Then the Dorcastry 
was opened, with its pleasant read- 
ing-room, and classes for young 
women. Thena Young Men’s In- 
stitute was organized, with reading- 





room, gymnasium, lyceum, outing- 
club, and various classes. The 
boys were formed into a brigade, 
and had their class in sloyd, and 
the little girls had their sewing- 
schools and kindergartens. 

All these gatherings grew in size 
and in number, until in a short 
time there were thirty-seven gather- 
ings a week under the church roof, 
and from six thousand to ten thou- 
sand in the aggregate were passing 
weekly through the church doors. 
Out of this material the congrega- 
tion grew rapidly, and now ona 
Sunday morning the church and 
galleries are always filled, and 
in the evening a different congre- 
gation, which often crowds the 
audience-room to overflowing, is 
gathered. It is estimated that at 
the present time the weekly minis- 
tration of Berkeley Temple extends 
to many thousands in the aggre- 
gate. 

Two assistant ministers are con- 
stantly occupied, the one, Rev. 
W.H. Kelsey, with the Sunday- 
school and pastoral work ; and the 
other, Rev. R. B. Tobey, with re- 
lief and executive work. This 
leaves Mr. Dickinson free for the 
duties of a preacher, and for the 
work of leadership. 

The Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, an orphanage established 
at Westminster, Vt.,and the Harriet 
Goodridge Home for working-girls, 
in the same town, are other insti- 
tutions carried on at Berkeley 
Temple. The delegation from Con- 
necticut will make Berkeley Tem- 
ple their headquarters during the 
Convention. 


ok 
Harvard Street Baptist Church. 


This church will entertain the 
Missouri delegation of Christian 
Endeavorers. It is located at the 
corner of Harrison Avenue and 
Harvard S:reet. The church was 
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Harvard Street Baptist Church, Harvard Street and 
Harrison Avenue 
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Maverick Congregational Church, East Boston, Mass. 
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organized in Boylston Hall on the 
27th of March, 1839, and removed 
to the Melodeon in January, 1840, 
occupying its present edifice on the 
8th of December, 1842. Its size 
is 93 by 68 feet, having a large 
lecture-room, two schoolrooms, and 
two committee-rooms on the lower 
floor. The main audience-room 
measures 72 by 65 feet, having 169 
pews, capable of seating 1,100 per- 
sons. Its pastor is the Rev. Charles 
C. Earle, who has just entered 
upon the fourth year of his pastor- 
ate. The present work of the 
church is chiefly among the masses. 
During the last three years 123 
persons have united with the 
church, and many more have been 
converted. Over 5,000 garments 
have been given to the poor, to- 
gether with very large quantities 
of provisions, etc. 


kk 


The Maverick Congregational 
East Boston. 


Church, 


This church is to serve as head- 
quarters for the delegates from the 
State of Vermont. It was founded 
in 1836, the present being the third 
edifice of the society. The honored 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Smith Baker, is 
widely known to Endeavorers 
throughout the land, his address 
upon ‘‘ Christian Citizenship,’’ at 
the Cleveland Convention, receiv- 
ing marked attention. The three 
previous pastors of the church were, 
Rev. Dr. J. Twitchell of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., the Rev. Dr. Elijah 
Horr of Worcester,and the Rev. Dr. 
John Henry Barrows of Chicago, 
all being prominently connected 
with Christian Endeavor work. 
The two latter are Convention 
speakers at the present session. 
Dr. Barrows was pastor of this 
church when called to the West. 
There are three Endeavor Societies 
connected with the church,—a Se- 
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nior Society in the church, another 
at Maverick Chapel, which is situ- 
ated in another part of the island, 
and a Junior Society in the church. 
The total membership of the So- 
cieties is nearly three hundred. 
Two of the original founders of 
the church are yet members, one 
of them (Mrs. Albert Bowker) 
being the founder of the Congrega- 
tional Woman’s Board of Missions. 
With the shifting of the population 
of the city, Maverick Church finds 
itself confronted with many new 
problems, and its members trust 
that its influence may not lessen, 
nor its noble past be forgotten. 


hk 


Shawmut Congregational Church. 


Shawmut Congregational Church, 
the headquarters for Ohio, New 
Mexico, and Alaska, is just com- 
pleting the first half century of its 
history, having been organized 
Nov. 20, 1845. It is to celebrate 
its semi-centennial this fall, with 
appropriate festivities. It does not 
stand on Shawmut Avenue, but on 
Tremont Street,atthe cornerofWest 
Brookline. Endeavorers coming to 
Boston may avoid confusion by re- 
membering this. Shawmut was the 
Indian name for Boston, and is said 
to mean ‘‘ Living Waters,‘’ refer- 
ring to the springs which made 
this peninsula an attractive spot to 
the Indians, and later caused Bos- 
ton to be settled from Charlestown, 
where there was a lack of good 
water. The church has had six 
pastors,—Rev. George A. Oviatt, 
1841; Rev. William C. Foster, 
1849-1852; Rev. Charles Smith, 
1853-1858; Rev. Edwin B. Webb, 
1860-1885: Rev. William Elliot 
Griffis, 1886-1892; Rev. William 
E. Barton, 1892—. Dr. Webb 
served a full quarter century, and 
was one of the most notable of 
the Boston pastors. His majestic 
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figure, his strong voice, and his 
ability asa pulpit orator contributed 
greatly to the success of the church, 
and for years ShawmutChurch gave 
more money to city missions than 
any other church in Boston, and 
moreto Home and Foreign Missions 
than any other church in the land. 
Dr. Griffis, who succeeded Dr. 
Webb, is the well-known author of 
standard works on Japan and Hol- 
land. Mr. Barton came to this 
church from Wellington, Ohio. 
He is the author of ‘‘ Life in the 
Hills of Kentucky,’’ an associate 
editor of the ‘‘ Bzb/totheca Sacra,’ 
(the foremost theological magazine 
in this country,) and is an active 
worker in the Christian Endeavor 
movement. The assignment of the 
Ohio delegation to this church is a 
very felicitous one, as Mr. Barton 
is well known in Ohio, where he 
was president of the Lorain Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. Shawmut 
Church will entertain its guests in 
good style, with comfort rather 
than display for its guiding princi- 
ple. It does not intend to weary 
its guests with needless formality, 
but to arrange for their conven- 
ience Post-office, checkrooms,con- 
veniences for baggage and bicy- 
cles, and will adapt its already 
commodious equipment of reading- 
rooms, parlors, dressing - rooms, 
kitchen, etc., to the need of the 
large delegation expected. 

Shawmut Church is justly noted 
for its good music, having one of 
the best organs in Boston, presided 
over by Prof. Henry M. Dunham, 
of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. 


tk 
Second Church, (Dorchester. ) 


The town of Dorchester was set- 
tled in 1630, by a company of 
Christians, who, with their pastors, 
Rev. John Warham and Rev. John 
Maverick, emigrated from England 
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forthe enjoyment of greater civil 
and religious privileges. In 1636 
Mr. Maverick died, and Mr. War- 
ham, with most of his church, re- 
moved to Windsor, Conn. 

Previous to their departure a new 
church (still existing as the First 
Church) was formed, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. Richard 
Mather. 

During the ministry of Rev. Dr. 
Harris, the eighth pastor of the First 
Church, it became necessary, on 
account of the increasing popula- 
tion of the town, to form a second 
society. A meeting-house was built, 
and dedicated Oct. 30, 1806. On 
the 1st of January, 1808, the Second 
Church, consisting of sixty-four 
members,all from the First Church, 
was duly organized; and on the 
7th of December following, Rev. 
John Codman was ordained pastor. 

His ministry was long and suc- 
cessful. In the early part of it 
there were difficulties, arising from 
a difference in doctrinal sentiment, 
between the pastor and a portion 
of the church and society, which 
led to the calling of two ecclesias- 
tical councils, and, at last, to the 
withdrawal of about twenty mem- 
bers, in 1813. The subsequent 
years were marked by remarkable 
harmony and prosperity. 

Rev. Edward N. Packard is the 
present pastor. The delegation 
from North Dakota will be wel- 
comed at this church. 


hk 


The Allston Congregational Church. 


The first service of prayer in 
this church was held on Nov. 5, 
1886, and the first Lord’s Day ser- 
vice on November 7th of the same 


year. Its certificate of incorpora- 
tion bears the date of Dec. 18, 1886, 
and it was associated by covenant 
on the 26th of December, and 
recognized by Council on Decem- 
ber 30th of that year. The corner- 
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stone of its house of worship was 
laid on Sept. 25, 1890, and its 
opening service was held on Oct. 
20, 1891. The church has three 
hundred members, and a Christian 
Endeavor Society of fifty-eight 
active, and thirty associate, mem- 
bers. Its Sunday-school has a 
membership of four hundred. Its 
pews are free. Its pastor is Rev. 
John O. Haarvig, and the church 
will entertain the Christian En- 
deavor delegation from New Jersey. 


tok 


First Free Baptist Church, (Rutland 
Street and Shawmut Avenue.) 

This church now worships at 
the corner of Shawmut Avenue 
and Rutland Street, in the South 
End district of Boston. The church 
was organized in 1844. On Friday, 
September 20, of that year, twenty- 
one persons, men and women, met 
in Marlboro Chapel, and became 
the first members of the ‘‘ Freewill 
Baptist Church in Boston.’’ The 
record states: ‘‘ The following 
council were present and performed 
the exercises of the meeting: 
Elders Silas Curtis, John Durgin, 
Jonathan Woodman, and Joseph 
B. Davis. The treatise on the 
faith and practices of the Free 
Will Baptists was read, and was 
unanimously received. The cove- 
nant was also adopted.’’ The 
following article was added to the 
covenant: ‘‘We will have no 
Christian fellowship with slave- 
holders or their apologists.’’ Elder 
Woodman gave the hand of fellow- 
ship. The church then chose Eli 
Noyes to be first pastor and clerk. 

The place of worship at first was 
Marlboro Chapel, but a few years 
later the church moved to Boylston 
Hall. About 1850 the church went 
to North Bennet Street, and wor- 
shiped in a chapel now occupied 
by a Portuguese congregation of 
Catholics. This property was 
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owned by the Free Baptists, and 
was used many years by them. It 
was finally sold, and the church 
used the Freeman Place Chapel, 
and later the Somerset Street 
Church. Finally, about 1882, the 
present building on Shawmut Av- 
enue was purchased. 

Since settling in their present 
home they have had for pastors 
Rev. C. S. Perkins, Rev. F. L. 
Hayes, and the present pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Lowden, whose whole- 
hearted devotion has won him the 
brotherly love of the whole church 
and congregation. 

This church will entertain the 
Arkansas delegation. 


Sh 


North Avenue Congregational Church. 


This church is about forty years 
old. Its seating capacity is one 
thousand. Its membership is five 
hundred and fifty; and its Sunday- 
school numbers six hundred. Of 
its pastors, Rev. William Car- 
ruthers served five years; «Rev. 
D. O. Mears, D. D., ten years; 
Rev. C. F. Thwing, D. D., seven 
years; and Rev. W.S. Alexander, 
D. D., four. The church will be 
the headquarters for the delegations 
from Utah and Virginia. 


ey 


Central Congregational Church of Jamaica 
Plain. 

This church will be the head- 
quarters for the Texas and Okla- 
homa delegations. Jamaica Plain 
occupies the most charming region 
within the city limits of Boston, 
being almost girded with a zone of 
beauty in the three parks,—Frank- 
lin, Jamaica Pond,and Arboretum. 
The church, numbering 540 mem- 
bers, has been widely influential 
by reason of the pew as well 
as pulpit. ‘To it belong the chair- 
man of the Boston ’95 Commit- 
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tee, Hon. Samuel B. Capen; 
also, Mr. Charles H. Killam, an- 
other of the Committee’s most ef- 
ficient members. Organized in 
1859, the church has had the fol- 
lowing succession of pastors: Rev. 
A. H. Quint, D. D., Rev. Francis 
B. Perkins, Rev. James B. Clark, 
D. D., Rev. George M. Boynton, 






here given, was organized in 1874, 
and reorganized in 1888. Rev. Al- 
bert E. Winship was the first pastor, 
holding his office for nine years. 
His successor, the present pastor, 
Rev. Edward Sampson Tead, was 
installed in 1884. The church edi- 
fice is unique in its architecture, 
and contains one of the pleasantest 





Prospect Hill Congregational Church, Somerville 


D. D., Rev. John E. Tuttle, D. D., 
and the present pastor, Rev. Chas. 
L. Morgan, called from the Church 
of the Redeemer of Chicago, a 
year since. 


hk 


Prospect Hill Congregational 
(Somerville. ) 


Church, 


Somerville,a city of fifty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants, contains nearly 
thirty churches, six of which are 
Congregational. 

The church, a picture of which is 





auditoriums in the State, having a 
seating capacity of seven hundred. 

Situated in the business centre of 
the city, it reaches all classes of 
people, and is especially successful 
in attracting the young. The 
character of its work may be under- 
stood from the fact that the church 
has eighteen different organiza- 
tions, embracing a wide range of 
activities. 

Large institutes, for men and 
women, provide for the intellectual 
and social needs of the young 





























people. The Sunday-school isthe 
largest but one in the city, and is 
modern in its methods and spirit. 

The women have six societies, 
and are especially active along be- 
nevolent lines. The church aims 
to be aggressive, and sympathetic 
in all its methods. 


hk 
Phillips Congregational Church. 


This church is located in South 
Boston, and was organized in 1823. 
The first church building was 
erected in 1825, and the present 
building was built in 1858, and re- 
modelled in 1879. The church 
carries on its work at the church 
building, at Phillips Chapel, and at 
Washington Village Branch Mis- 
sion, with a Sunday-school at each 
place, the three schools having a 
membership of 1,100. Its pastors 
have been the Revs. Prince Hawes, 
1824-1827; Joy H. Fairchild, 1827- 
1842; William W. Platton, 1843- 
1845; John W. Alvord, 1846-1852; 
Charles S. Porter, 1854-1857; Ed- 
mand K. Alden, 1859-1876; R. R. 
Meredith, 1878-1883; Francis E. 





Phillips Church, South Boston 
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Clark, 1883-1887, and the present 
pastor, W. H. G. Temple, from 
1888-1895. He is aided in his 
work by Mr. George H. Flint. 
The church will be the headquar- 
ters for the British Columbia dele- 
gation. 


tek 
The Eliot Church, Roxbury. 


The Eliot Church, Roxbury, was 
organized Sept. 18, 1834. It is 
named after John Eliot, the Apos- 
tle to the Indians; and its house of 
worship is located on Kenilworth 
Street, off Dudley, near the centre 
of this great preacher’s former 
parish. 

Its first pastor was Rev. John 
S. C. Abbott, the celebrated histo- 
rian, who was installed Nov. 25, 
1835, and continued in the pastoral 
office for six years. 

On July 27, 1842, Rev. Augus- 
tus C. Thompson, D. D., was in- 
stalled pastor, and his official rela- 
tions with the church have never 
been severed, although his active 
pastorate ceased on Nov. 9, 1871. 
At that time Rev. B. F. Hamilton, 
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D. D., was installed, and has re- 
mained the active pastor of the 
church ever since, his term of ser- 
vice covering a longer period than 
that of any other Congregational 
pastor save one, now doing duty 
in the city. 

The Eliot Church has colonized 
three times : the Immanuel Church, 
Highland Church, and the Walnut 
Avenue Church being the vigorous 
daughters of this nursing mother 
of churches. 

This church is distinguished 
for its missionary zeal and benevo- 
lence,— her charities often being 
larger than her home expenses. 
Names of distinguished men, like 
Rufus Anderson, Alvah Kittredge, 
Russell Bradford, Governor Gas- 
ton, and the present Mayor of this 
city, are found on the rolls of this 
religious society. A vigorous So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, num- 
bering ninety members, a Junior 
Society of fifty members, together 
with ten other mission and philan- 
thropic circles, constitute the or- 


ganized force of this working 
church. Its present membership 
is 380. 


The Tennessee delegation of 
Christian Endeavorers, two hun- 
dred strong, is assigned to this 
church. 


hk 


South End Tabernacle (Disciples). 


The South End Tabernacle (on 
Shawmut Avenue, corner of Madi- 
son Street, ) will serve as the Chris- 
tian Endeavor headquarters for the 
State of Iowa. This edifice is the 
church home of the Disciples of 
Christ. President James A. Gar- 
field was a member of this religious 
body, which now has about eight 
hundred thousand communicants in 
this country, with strong churches 
in many lands, and flourishing 
missions among non-Christian peo- 
ples. The Disciples represent the 
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outgrowth of several reformatory 
movements which appeared in the 
early part of the present century in 
different places, notably perhaps 
in the Middle States and South. 
The Disciples give great emphasis 
to the union of God’s people. 
They advocate as a basis for such 
a union a restoration of the lost 
unity of the NewTestament church, 
with its creed (the Christ), its or- 
dinances, and its life. They be- 
lieve that a true Christian charity 
could tolerate wide differences of 
opinion. ‘They seek to avoid sec- 
tarian and division names, and 
hence, as individuals, they speak 
of themselves as Disciples, or Chris- 
tians, and their congregations 
are commonly known, simply, as 
‘“‘churches of Christ.’’ The congre- 
gation at the South End Taber- 
nacle has been ministered to by 
B. B. Tyler, I. H. Garrison,George 
Darsio, and E. W. Darst. The 
present minister is E. T. Edmonds. 
The membership is now about 
three hundred. Missions have 
been planted at Somerville and 
Everett, and are developing into 
self-supporting churches. 


hk 
Brookline Baptist Church. 


This church will entertain the 
Christian Endeavor delegation from 
Maryland. It was organized in 
1828, and on the 20th of November 
of that year it was dedicated, and 
the chapel, formerly used as a place 
of worship, was fitted into a par- 
sonage. Its pastors have been: 
Revs. Joseph Driver, 1830-31; 
Joseph A. Warne, 1831-37; Wil- 
liam H. Shailer, 1837-55; Nehe- 
miah M. Perkins, 1855-58, when, 
on January 14th, the corner-stone 
of the present church edifice was 
laid, with impressive services. On 
December 1st the new church was 
dedicated, and its pastor, Rev. 
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William Lamson, D. D., occupied 
the pulpit from 1859 to 1875, and 
was followed by Revs. Henry C. 
Mabie, 1875-80; J. B. Brackett, 
D. D., 1880-89; O. P. Gifford, 
1889-92, and Rev. Nathan E. 
Wood, D. D., from 1892 up to the 
present time. 


rey 


Prospect Street Congregational Church, 
Cambridge. 


This society was founded by 
Lyman Beecher, D. D. (father of 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, then 
a pastor in Boston), in 1827. It 
has had several distinguished pas- 
tors, including the late President 
Stearns of Amherst. It occupies 
a pleasant edifice, well back from 
Prospect Street, near Harvard, 
among pleasant mansions. Built 
in 1851, in Norman architecture, it 
is considered by competent judges 
one of the best examples of this 
type in New England. It is a 
family church, of great homelike- 
ness, and with its pastor, Rev. 
D. N. Beach, is active in all that 
appertains to the best growth of 
Cambridge. The Indiana delega- 
tion will be entertained here. 


hk 


The First Baptist Church, Somerville. 


The First Baptist Church of Som- 
erville occupies a place of com- 
manding importance on the summit 
of Spring Hill, surrounded by a 
fast-growing city distinguished for 
its public schools and its reputation 
for temperance,—it being a pro- 
hibition town. Thechurch was one 
of the earliest in the town. It has 
had many eminent ministers, and 
is now enjoying great prosper- 
ity. From it have gone forth 
many companies that have been 
organized into churches, that are 
rivals to the mother. Somerville 
resembles western towns, and the 
Kansas delegation, it is to be 
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hoped, will feel at home. They 
will be welcome. The Rev. Justin 
D. Fulton has been its pastor since 
1894. 

hk 


Park Street Church. 


This church was erected in 1810, 
its society having been organized 
in 1809. Its pastors have been the 
Revs. E. D. Griffith, S. E. Dwight, 
Edward Beecher, J. H. Linsley, 
Silas Achin, A. L. Stone, W. H. H. 
Murray, J. L. Withrow, David 


Park Street Church 


Gregg, and its present pastor, Rev. 
L. J. Lansing. Many of the mis- 
sionary societies of the Orthodox 
denomination have been founded 
within its walls, and it has always 
been deeply enlisted in the work of 
foreign missions, giving $4,000 and 
upwards each year to that cause. 
This church will entertain the IIli- 
nois delegation. 


hk 
People’s Temple. 


This church will;serve as a ren- 
dezvous for the Christian Endeav- 


orers of Massachusetts. Its pastor 
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is the Rev. James Boyd Brady, 
Ph. D., D. D., with the Rev. 
Henry P. Winter, as assistant. Its 
capacity is 3,000, and its member- 
ship 1,100. Its congregations are 
said to be the largest in Boston of 
any Protestant church, and the 
largest in the world of any Metho- 
dist church. 


hob 


Mount Vernon Congregational Church. 

This will be the home of the 
Montana delegation of Christian 
Endeavorers. ‘The church was or- 
ganized in 1842, and, after having 
held religious exercises in the Old 
South Chapel and several other 
places, onthe 4th of January, 1844, 
dedicated their own church, locat- 
ed on the north side of Somerset 








Mount Vernon Congregational Church, 


Court, now Ashburton Place. In 
1842, the Rev. Edwin N. Kirk be- 
came its pastor ; which position he 
occupied until the 12th of April, 
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1871, when he was succeeded by 
the Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, who 
is pastor still. 


Sle 
Elm Hill Baptist Church 
This church is located in Rox- 
bury, on Crawford Street, near 


Warren. It was organized in 
1886, Rev. D. D. Reed being the 





Elm Hill Baptist Church, Crawford Street 


minister under whom they were 
organized, and the pastor for a few 
months after the organization. In 
1888, Rev. A. H. Putnam was 
called to the pastorate, and re- 
mained with the church until the 
beginning of the present year. 
The church first conducted services 
in Witherell Hall, but four years 
ago completed and occupied its 
present beautiful chapel on Craw- 
ford Street. The chapel is a gem 
of church architecture. During 
the Convention this church build- 
ing will be the headquarters for 
the Alabama delegation. In all 
Boston no more lovely spot for 
headquarters could be found than 
that which the Elm Hill Baptist 
Church tenders to the Alabama 
delegation. 





























Immanuel Congregational Church. Rox- 
bury. 

Immanuel (Cong’l) Church, an 
off-shoot from the Eliot Church, 
was organized under the name of the 
Vine Street Church, April 9, 1857. 
The present name was adopted 
Sept. 21, 1877, after the new build- 
ing was completed, at the corner of 
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1886, and Dr. Charles Halleck 
Beale, the present pastor, in 1894. 
It has a membership of 415, a 
Sunday-school of four hundred, and 
a Christian Endeavor Society of 
one hundred, with a Junior Society 
of forty. This church is the head- 
quarters for the delegation from 


.Colorado during the Convention. 














Immanuel Congregational Church, Roxbury 


Moreland and Copeland Streets. 
Its first pastor was the Rev. John 
O. Means, D.D., who was installed 
in 1857, and dismissed in 1877, 
after a ‘successful pastorate of over 
twenty years. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. Lyman H. Blake in 
1877, Dr. Michael Burnham in 
1882, Dr. Addison P. Foster in 





Fourth Presbyterian Church. 

The Christian Endeavor delega- 
tion from Toronto will make its 
home here. The church was or- 
ganized about twenty-four years 
ago, and its pastor is Rev. Minot 
Shaw Hartwell. 


Florace T. Emery. 





THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON FIFTY YEARS AGO 


“So absolute was the authority of the Crown that the precious spark of liberty 
had been kindled by the Puritans alone: and it was to this sect that the English owe 


the whole freedom of their Constitution.” 


UCH is the declaration of the 
greatest English historian; but 
despite this fact, there are a 

great many false notions and par- 
tial views prevalent in regard to 
the character and circumstances of 
our forefathers. However, to a 
student of New England history, a 
defence of their acts is superfluous. 

Their personal faults passed with 
them to the grave, while their just 
principles and noble actions sur- 
vived and blossomed into a living 
harvest of sacred and immortal 
memory. Reversing emphatically 
the sad doctrine of the sentiment 
uttered over the dead body of 
Czesar,—the good they did lives 
after them; while the evil ended 
with their lives, and is charitably 
interred with their bones. 

Their imperishable monument, 
not contracted to the too narrow 
dimensions of any mere material 
and precarious foundation, and ex- 
hibiting to the outward eye neither 
glittering shaft nor airy pinnacle, 
is coextensive with the considerate 
judgment of mankind. 

More fortunate than the pro- 
genitors of any other race, there is 
neither obscurity nor uncertainty 
in the plain, clear, and conscien- 
tious narration of their simple and 
pious annals; and no lapse of time 
can obliterate the undisputed me- 
morials of all they were and did 
and suffered. The liberty of con- 
science which they sought, judg- 
ing of it only for such spiritual 
needs as souls like theirs would 
crave, was liberty for their own 
conscience, and not another man’s. 
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Wise they were for clearly recog- 
nizing the spiritual elevation of 
mankind as the only legitimate 
object of human discipline, they 
first sought the means for the ad- 
vancement of whatever is to remain 
to the intellectual and moral being, 
when human discipline is at an 
end; and looking far into the future, 
they endeavored thus to establish, 
upon broad and immovable founda- 
tions, the substantial happiness of 
a long-coming posterity. 

The Plymouth colony repre- 
sented the principle of absolute sep- 
aratism from the national church. 
Not so with the great Puritan 
party, which was destined to found 
a nation inthe New World. Their 
great vision was still of the national 
church, purified of its corruptions, 
and reformed to the ‘simplicity of 
the Gospel. Their last act insight 
of the mother-country was a fervent 
prayer for the King and for the 
Church of England. But they 
could not serve two masters. The 
large liberty of self-government 
which their Charter gave, must 
have included, to their minds, the 
right to organize religion them- 
selves. The voyage across the 
Atlantic was enough to convince 
them how impracticable it was to 
carry the ceremonials of the na- 
tional church into the wilderness. 
It showed them, too, as week after 
week passed on the deep, that the 
gulf between tiem and England en- 
sured their freedom to do what 
they should deem best for religion; 
not only to cast off the things 
which had affronted their con- 
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science as Puritans, but to start 
clean and free. Breathing the air 
of a free wilderness still farther 
impressed upon them that the 
theory of the Pilgrims concerning 
the outward form of God’s worship 
was warranted by the truth of the 
Gospel. 

See their meeting-house, so soon 
established after their settlement on 
these shores; spireless and com- 
fortless to the outward man, but 
wherein they could worship in a 
manner consistent with their views. 
What matter if the sentinel was at 
the door, watching for the savage 
foe? It was but slight when com- 
pared with their vigilance in Eng- 
land. 

This first Congregational church 
was regularly embodied at Charles- 
town, Aug. 27, 1630, and in 1632 
the first church was erected near 
the present corner of State and 
Devonshire Streets, in Boston, the 
site now occupied by the Brazer 


Building , the covenant of the com- 


pany being as follows: 


“In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in obedience to his holy will and 
divine ordinance: 

“‘We, whose names are here underwrit- 
ten, being, by his most wise and good 


providence, brought together into this ' 


part of America, in the Bay of Massa- 
chusetts, and desirous to unite into one 
congregation, or church, underthe Lord 
Jesus Christ, our head, in such sort as 
becometh all those whom he hath re- 
deemed and sanctified to himself, do 
hereby solemnly and religiously, as in 
his most holy presence, promise and 
bind ourselves to walk in all our ways 
according to the rule of the gospel, and 
in all sincere conformity to his holy or- 
dinance, and in mutual love and respect 
to each other so near as God shall give 
us grace.’’ 


Thusin the New World it was 
inevitable that the new communion, 
which was to grow into Congrega- 
tionalism, should replace the old, 
and anextreme simplicity supplant 
an extreme formalism. But the 
period of forcible repression of dis- 


sent from the Established Church, 
was succeeded by a period in which 
the Protestant bodies gained a firm 
and recognized footing in Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNITARIAN 


This old building answered the 
purpose of a church until 1639, 
when the second meeting-house 
was erected on the spot now occu- 
pied by the Rogers Building on 
Washington Street, nearly oppo- 
site State Street, and was -de- 
stroyed in the great fire of Oct. 2, 
1711. In 1808, the church struct- 
ure represented in the illustra- 
tion was built in Chauncy Place. 
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First Congregational Church, Chauncy Place 


Not until 1650 did the growth of 
the town in numbers necessitate 
the organization ofa second church, 
which was built of wood, at the 
head of the North Square, ‘‘where 
the northeast part of the town, being 
separated from the others with a 
narrow stream cut through a neck of 
land by industry, whereby that 
part is become an island.’’ This 
church was for years known as the 
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North Church, and was also known 
as ‘‘the Church of the Mathers.’’ 
The first sermon in the new house 
was preached June 5, 1650, the 
services being conducted by one of 
the brethren, Michael Powell, until 
1655, when Rev. John Mayo was 
ordained as its first minister.* The 
first building was burned in 1676, 
rebuilt in 1677, and was destroyed 
for fuel by the King’s troops dur- 
ing the siege of Boston, in 1775. 
The building now represented was 
dedicated May 10, 1721, and was 
called the New Brick, by seceders 
from the New North. The building 
was demolished in 1844, and a 
splendid edifice erected on its site 
during the ministry of Rev. Chand- 
ler Robbins. In 1845, the society 
sold their new building to the First 
Methodist Church, and in 1850 
purchased a chapel in Freeman 
Place. The Second Church now 


worships in the beautiful building 


in Copley Square. 

The gathering of the third, or 
Old South Church, was the begin- 
ning of a period of ecclesiastical 
turmoil which spread through the 
whole of New England. It is an 
undeniable fact that the colonists 
came to these shores almost as 
much for trade as for religious free- 
dom ; and as the colony grew pros- 
perous, many of them being young- 
er sons of nobler families, and _be- 
ing here found themselves excluded 
from places of honor and disquali- 
fied to vote, the penalty of not be- 
ing members of the church, highly 
irritating to them. 

Many of the children, even of 
the early settlers, could not meet 
the tests of admission to the church 
when they grew up; and, as bap- 
tism could not be had for the chil- 
dren of those who were not church 
members, a generation arose who 
were largely excluded from relig- 





* For a more detailed history of this church, see 
the May Bostonian. 


ious and civil privileges alike. 
This state of things waxed worse 
and worse as years went by. Some 
desired the Established Church, 
because they had been born and 
bred in it; and some desired it, not 
because they loved it more, but 
because they hated it less than the 
rigid system under which they were 
living. The people of the Puritan 
stock resolutely shut their eyes to 
the fact that there were those 
among them who had an equal 
right with themselves to such 
religious institutions as they might 
choose. 

Threats of an appeal to the Par- 
liament of England was made, but 
their papers were seized and them- 
selves fined. But the petitioners, 
in 1657, finally induced the Court 
of Massachusetts to call a general 
council, which met at Boston, who 
determined that those who had 
been baptized in infancy were, 
therefore, to be regarded as mem- 
bers of the church, and entitled to 
its privileges, with the exception 
of the Lord’s Supper, including 
baptism for their children. So 
strenuous was the opposition to 
this innovation that a second synod 
was held in 1662, at which this 
decision was reaffirmed. This 
caused cutting replies from the 
‘* anti-synodists,’’and the churches 
of the Province were divided among 
themselves, whether to receive or 
reject conciusions of the synod. 

A majority of the First Church 
favored them, and matters rested 
until Mr. Davenport was called to 
the pulpit. Against his installa- 
tion the church was divided, the 
former minority becoming the ma- 
jority. The protesters met at 
Charlestown on several occasions, 
and in 1669 they organized the 
Third Church in Boston, and after 
considerable trouble the South 
Church was built at the corner of 
Washington and Milk Streets, the 
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land for the purpose being given 
by Madame Norton. It, however, 
was not until the forebodings of an 
invasion of the ecclesiastical unity 
of New England by the hated 
Episcopacy of the old country grew 
into: a certainty, that the breach 
between the old church and its off- 
spring was healed. 

In 1729 the original meeting- 
house, which was of wood, was 
taken down, and the present brick 
structure was built on the same 
spot, and is one of the most famous 
landmarks of Old Boston. Before 
we speak of the rise of 
other denominations, it 
may be well togive a brief 
sketch of the _ several 
churches professing the 
Congregational Unitarian 
faith in this city fifty years 
ago. 

The Brattle Street 
Church was the seventh 
religious society formed in 
Boston. ‘The earliest date 
of which it is mentioned 
is Jan. 10, 1698, when 
Thomas Brattle conveyed 
to them a piece of land 
known as‘‘Brattle’s Close,’’ 
which formed a part of the 
church-lot. The church 
was early called the 
‘* Manifesto ’’ church, from 
a declaration of principles 
published by the ‘‘under- 
takers,’’ or founders, of 
the Society. The first house was 
a wooden building, demolished in 
May, 1772, to make room for a 
new one, which stood in Brattle 
Square, and was consecrated July 
25, 1773. 

The New North was the second 
Congregational church built at the 
north part of the town. It was 


built in Hanover Street, and was 
dedicated May 5, 1714. 

This building was succeeded by 
a new one, in which the first ser- 
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mon was delivered May 2, 1804. 
It was a substantial brick edifice, 
at the corner of Hanover and Clark 
Streets, and cost $26,570, exclusive 
of land; nearly all of which sum 
was realized from the first sale of 
pews. ‘This church was by far the 
most costly and pretentious in Bos- 
ton. 

The first recorded meeting of the 
proprietors of the new South 
Church was held ‘‘ at the Bull, in 
Boston,’’ July 14,1715. The church 
was dedicated Jan. 8, 1717, and 
the edifice illustrated was dedicated 





‘* Manifesto" Church, Brattie Street 


Dec. 29, 1814, and was located at 
the corner of Summer and Bedford 
Streets. 

The society that worshiped in 
the Federal Street Church was orig- 
inally Presbyterian. They exchang- 
ed for the Congregational form of 
government by a unanimous vote, 
Aug. 6, 1786. Three churches 
have stood on this spot. The last 
one was dedicated Nov. 23, 1809, 
and was of brick, with a wooden 
spire. Inthe building which pre- 
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The New Brick, or Second, Church (1721) 
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Second Church, Copley Square (1874) 


New North Church, Hanover Street 


New South Church, Summer, corner of Bedford Street 
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ceded this, the State Convention 
sat which adopted the Constitution 
of the United States in 1788; and, 
in consequence, the name of the 
street was changed from Long Lane 
to Federal Street. 

The Hollis Street Church is an- 
other famous old religious edifice, 
and is celebrated as the church of 
that eminent divine and wit, Rev. 
Mather Byles, who was its pastor 
from Dec. 20, 1733, to Aug, 9, 
1776. The society was gathered 
Nov. 14, 1732, and the first build- 
ing was of wood. It was destroyed 
by fire in 1787. The following 
year another wooden structure was 
erected and remained until 1810, 
when it was removed to Braintree, 
Mass., and a new brick church was 
erected on the site the same. year, 
and dedicated Jan. 1, 1811. 

The Hawes Place (South Bos- 
ton) Society was incorporated 
1818, and the church formed Oct. 
27, 1819. The society originated 
in the desire of a few members of 
the Rev. Dr. Harris’ congregation, 
in Dorchester, to be accommodated 
with a nearer place of worship. 
The building was dedicated Jan. 1, 
1833. Sufficient funds for the sup- 
port of the ministry were left by 
the willof Mr. Hawes, the founder 
of the church. 

The formation of the Twelfth 
Congregational Society was the re- 
sult of a resolve of several gentle- 
men in 1823, to forma new Con- 
gregational society, and to erect a 
meeting-house for their accommo- 
dation in the western part of the 
city. It did not take long for 
$23,300 to be subscribed by 102 in- 
dividuals, immediately after which 
an act of incorporation was granted 
by the Legislature. The corner- 
stone of the new church was laid 
May 10, 1824, and the edifice was 
dedicated October 13th. The build- 
ing was located on Chambers 
Street, between Allen and McLean 
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Streets, and cost (land included) 
$34,000. The parish library was 
established in 1826,and the Sunday- 
school in. 1827. 

The Purchase Street Congrega- 
ional Society,or,as it was afterwards 
named, the Thirteenth Congrega- 
tional Church and Society, was 
formed in 1825, and the church 
erected at the corner of Purchase 
and Pearl Streets; but so great 
had been the changes in that sec- 
tion of the city, by the influx of 
business and of foreigners, that the 
society was forced to remove to an- 
other section of the city; and 
on May 3, 1847, the corner-stone 
of the new edifice was laid at the 
corner of Harrison Avenue and 
Beach Street ; and one year later, 
the church was dedicated. 

The Pitts Street or Tuckerman 
Chapel, in Pitts Street, was dedi- 
cated in November, 1826. Dr. 
Tuckerman entered upon his duties 
as minister at large Nov. 5, 1826, 
his purpose being to visit among 
the poor, and to be to such as were 
not visited by other clergymen, a 
Christian pastor and friend. Rev. 
F. T.Gray became a colleague with 
Dr. Tuckerman in 1834, and to- 
gether they did splendid work. 

The South (Cong’1) Church was 
erected in 1828, at the corner of 
Washington and Castle Streets, 
and was intended for the ministra- 
tions of Rev. Dr. Holley, who for- 
merly preached in the Hollis Street 
pulpit, but whose sad death when en 
route from Kentucky to take charge 
of it, disappointed the hopes of his 
friends. Rev.Mellish Irving Motte, 
who had formerly been an Episco- 
pal clergyman at Charleston, S. C., 
but who had become a Unitarian, 
was ordained May 2ist. 

The Warren Street Chapel was 
instituted by the liberality of sev- 
eral Unitarians in 1835, and placed 
under the charge of Rev. C. F. 
Barnard, to be devoted to the gen- 
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South Congregational Church, Washington, corner of Castle Street 
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eral object of the ministry at large, 
particularly in their relation to the 
young. It contained several free 
schools for instruction in ‘‘the 
three Rs’’ and sewing, which were 
open at such houses as the work 
required. There were two large 
libraries for readers of different 
ages, while two or more classes 
were taught the elements and prac- 
tice of vocal music. Occasional 
meetings of a social or instructive 
character were added, with an an- 
nual visit to the country. Among 
the other features were a garden 
and a cabinet of natural history ; 
the expenses being defrayed by the 
proceeds of concerts, lectures, pri- 
vate subscriptions, and sales of flow- 


West Congregational Church, Lynde Street 


ersupon the Common on the Fourth 
of July. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


The West (Cong’l) Church, on 
Cambridge, corner of Lynde Street, 
then New Boston, was gathered 
Jan. 3, 1737, and was the only 
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church in that section of the town. 
The first building, begun Sept. 26, 
1732, had a wooden steeple, and it 
was situated advantageously to 
give signals during the early days 
of the Revolutionary struggle to 
the Continental troops at Cam- 
bridge, on the opposite shore. The 
British officers, suspecting it had 
been used for this purpose, ordered 
the steeple taken down in 1775. 
The corner-stone of the new edi- 
fice was laid April 4, 1806, and the 
church was dedicated Novem- 
ber 27th. 


ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONAL 


The Park Street Church was in- 
stituted by nine of the members of 
the Old South Church, 
which was then the only 
Evangelical Congregation- 
al Church in Boston, who 
came out of the parent 
church under the prompt- 
ings of a revival move- 
ment. It was gathered 
Feb. 27, 1809, and the 
church was consecrated 
Jan. 10, 1810, at the cor- 
i ner of Tremont and Park 
i) Streets. Several churches 
» have grown out of the 

m Park Street Church. 
The Union Church was 
) organized Aug. 26, 1822. 
y The meeting-house in 
& Essex Street was dedicated 
in December, 1816, and 
was owned by the Essex 
Street (Orthodox) Congre- 
gational Society. It was 
rebuilt in 1840-41, and was 
reopened March 28, 1841. 
It contained a large lecture-hall, 
and had the first marble pulpit in 

the city. 

The Phillips Church was erected 
at the junction of Broadway and A 
Street, South Boston, March 9, 
1825, but, being too small, a larger 
building was erected on the same 
site May 4, 1836. 





Union Church, Essex Street 


Mariners’ Church, Purchase Street 


Phillips Church, South Boston 


Park Street Church (as seen from tne Common near the Big Elm) 
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The Bowdoin Street Church was 
organized July 18, 1825, under the 
name of the Hanover StreetChurch, 
and the corner-stone of their first 
meeting-house was laid in Hanover 
Street by Rev. B. B. Wisner, and 
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organized Sept. 1, 1827, and the 
church dedicated Jan. 1, 1828, and 
is located at the corner of Salem 
and North Bennet Streets. 

The Pine Street Church was 
gathered the next day, and the 











BOWDOIN STREET CHURCH 


dedicated March, 1826, but was 
destroyed by fire in February, 
1830. Soon after they purchased 
a lot in Bowdoin Street, when the 
present house was built. . 

The Salem Street Church was 


corner-stone of the building was. 
laid June 20th, and consecrated De- 


cember 25th. It was extensively 
repaired in 1851. The whole exte- 
rior is of a classic form, modelled 
after the Temple of Theseus at: 
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Maverick Congregational Church, East Boston Central Congregational Church, Winter Street 
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Athens. On the south side was a 
beautiful green. 

The Mariners’ Church, on Pur- 
chase Street, on the east of Fort 
Hill, fronting the harbor, was dedi- 
cated Jan. 1, 1830, the society, 
consisting of nine members, being 
organized Jan. 20, 1830, for the 
special benefit of seamen and their 
families. The church was under 
the charge of the Boston Seamen’s 
Friend Society, founded in 1828, 
they formerly worshiping in the 
hall on Central Wharf. Over the 
building waved the Bethel flag. 

The Central Church was organ- 
ized May 11, 1835, and commenced 
public worship at the Odeon, Aug. 
6, 1835, under the name of the 
Franklin Street Church. The new 
church on Winter Street was con- 
secrated Dec. 31, 1841, and the 
Central Congregational Society was 
organized Dec. 7, 1841, and they 
assumed the new title Decem- 
ber 24th. 

The Maverick Church was rec- 
ognized by the sister churches on 
May 31, 1836, by the name of the 
First Congregational Church in 
East Boston, which name was, in 
1838, changed to the Maverick 
Congregational Church. The first 
house of worship was dedicated 
in 1837, where the society re- 
mained until 1844, when a new one 
was erected at the corner of Sum- 
ner Street and Maverick Square. 


EPISCOPAL 


In 1679 a number of persons re- 
siding in Boston petitioned the 
King, Charles II., that a church 
might be allowed them for the ex- 
ercise of religion according to the 
Church of England. In 1682 an- 
other appeal to the King was made. 
In 1684 Massachusetts became a 
royal Province, to be ruled by a 
Governor sent from across the seas. 
This new Governor was a represen- 
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tative of the King. He must needs, 
therefore, worship after the forms 
of the Established Church. Just 
before the death of Charles II. he 
had shown his temper toward New 
England by appointing the brutal 
Col. Piercy Kirk to be Governor, 
with unlimited authority. One of 
the three Boston churches was to 
be seized for the service of the 
Church of England; but James II. 
soon found that he would need Kirk 
for his own tool at home. 

Rev. Robert Ratcliffe, the first 
minister of the English Church, 
arrived in May, 1686. He was 
denied the privilege of using any 
one of the three existing churches 
to hold service, but was allowed to 
use the library in the east end of 
the Town House, which stood 
where the Old State House now 
stands. ‘There, for the first time, 
the liturgy was publicly read. 

The congregation of the Church 
of England in Boston was now es- 
tablished, and would have had a 
church of its own but for a new 
political event; Andros superseded 
Dudley, and became the first royal 
Governor of the Province. On the 
very day of his landing he endeav- 
ored to make an arrangement with 
the five ministers for the partial 
use of one of their meeting-houses 
for Church of England worship. 
It was agreed that they could not 
with a good conscience consent that 
their churches should be made use 
of for Common Prayer worship. 
After fruitless attempts to buy a 
piece of Cotton Hill, the Governor 
and Council decided to appropri- 
ate a part of the corner from the 
Old Burying Ground, which was 
then thinly tenanted. Here the 
modest little church was built at a 
cost of £284 16s.= $1,381.24.. To 
defray this expense, ninety-six per- 
sons throughout the colony had 
contributed £256 gs., the balance, 
£28 7s., being given by Andros 























and other English officers on his 
departure from the country. 

In 1749, the corner-stone of the 
present building was laid by Gov- 
ernor Shirley. The stone came 
from Braintree. The church in its 
interior resembles London churches 
built by Sir Christopher Wren. 

Christ Church, an off-shoot of 
King’s Chapel, is one of the most his- 
toric churches of Boston.* The cor- 
ner-stone was laid in 1723, andthe 
church was opened for worship the 
same year. It issituated in Salem 
Street, opposite the street leading 
to Copps Hill, and is famousas the 
church from the steeple of which 
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Square, the finest and most costly 
church building in the United 
States. 

St. Matthew’s Church was organ- 
izedin March, 1816, and for about. 
two years services were held in the 
schoolhouse, and conducted by a 
lay reader. ‘The services of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church were 
celebrated for the first time in 
South Boston, Sunday, March 31, 
1816. The church is located in 
Broadway, the expenses of its erec- 
tion being chiefly defrayed by be- 
nevolent members of Trinity and 
Christ Churches. 

St. Paul’s Church was dedicated 





The First King’s Chapel 


Paul Revere hung his lanterns; 
while it is the oldest church edifice 
in Boston. It has a beautiful chime 
of bells, which were put in in 1774. 

Trinity Church, in Summer 
Street, was dedicated Aug. 15, 
1734, the corner-stone being laid 
April 15, 1734. The old building 
was razed August, 1828, and the 
new church consecrated Nov. 11, 
1829. The society now worships in 
the beautiful edifice in Copley 





* Fora detailed sketch of this church, see the 
March Bostonian, 


June 30, 1820. The building stands 
in Tremont Street, between Winter 
andTemple Place,and fronts toward 
the Common. It is built of fine 
gray granite, and is in imitation, 
so far as respects its architecture, 
of a Grecian model of the Ionic 
order. The six Ionic columns, 
three feet five inches in diameter, 
and thirty-two feet high, are of 
Potomac sandstone, laid in courses. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel was built 
in 1829, in Purchase Street, the 





CHRIST CHURCH—AN_ OFF-SHOOT OF KING’S CHAPEL 
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first minister being Rev. E. M. P. 
Wells. 

Grace Church was formed in 
1829, and continued to increase 
very gradually until towards Janu- 
ary, 1835, when it was incorporated 
under the title of ‘‘ Grace Church, 
in the City of Boston.’’ The corner- 
stone of the edifice was laid June 
30, 1835, and was consecrated 
June 14, 1836. The interior was 
decorated by M. Bragaldi. 

The Church of the Messiah was 
founded in 1843, in Florence Street, 
under Rev. George M. Randall. 

The Church of the Advent, which 
was incorporated in 1846, first 
worshiped ina hall at the corner 
of Lowell and Causeway Streets. 
In December, 1848, they removed 
to the Green Street Church. The 
meeting-house in Green Street was 
consecrated Oct. 25, 1826. This 
latter religious society arose out of 
the labors of Rev. William Jenks, 
D. D., who was installed on the 
day ofthe consecration of the house 
of worship. In 1848 the building 
was sold to the Episcopal denomi- 
nation, and was known as the 
Church of the Advent. 

The Seamen’s Church, or Bethel, 


St. Matthew's Church, South Boston 


Grace Church, Temple Street 


in North Square, was owned by 
the Port Society, and cost $28,000. 
This society was composed, in 
1828, of seven gentlemen of the 
Methodist Episcopal denomination, 
for the purpose of elevating the 


moral and religious instruction of 
seamen. After the Bethel was 
built, ‘‘Father’’ Edward T. Taylor, 
who became well known, was 
chosen as pastor. 

St. John’s Church was founded 
in 1848, in Tremont Street, the 
first minister being Rev. N. G. 
Allen. 


BAPTIST 


‘‘An illiterate, sottish, lying, 
and blasphemous sect,’’ is one of 
the few terms bestowed upon the 
Baptists by their Puritan neigh- 
bors. We say Baptist, but the 
word Anabaptist is the more proper 
one to define this class of victims. 


= ‘The prefix azato the name, with 


which only we are familiar, desig- 
nates those who had been baptized 
anew, or a second time; the first 
who bore the name having been 
baptized as infants, and having 
come to regard the rite at that time 
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Church of the Advent, Green Street St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Tremont Street 
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as unscriptural, followed the rule 
of their conscience in seeking its 
benefit at the time of their ‘‘con- 
version’’ in mature years, asa token 
of their Christian profession. ‘The 
repetition of this rite was a reflec- 
tion upon the .way of those who 
practiced infant baptism. There 
was no complaint, no interference 
with any individual’s espousing 
the Baptist principles until they 
denounced the doctrine and prac- 
tice of infant baptism, threatened 
division in the churches, and set 
up separate conventicles. Then 
the Puritans thought it their duty 
to defend their own religious princi- 
ples and institutions from reproach 
and contempt by strangers. In 
1644 a law was passed against the 
Anabaptists, which brought out a 
‘* Petition and Remonstrance,’’ but 
without success. So matters con- 
tinued ; many pure and excellent 
people suffered much persecution, 
and endured fines, whipping, im- 
prisonment, and exile, in maintain- 
ing their faith; even the doors of 
their little first church were nailed 
up in March, 1650, by order of the 
Governor. But at last the Baptists 
conquered, and came to equal es- 
teem and love with their brethren. 
The First Baptist Church was 
gathered in Charlestown on the 
28th day of May, 1665, and con- 
sisted of nine members. The first 
house of worship was built in 1679, 
at the corner of Stillman and Sa- 
lem Streets. In 1771 a new house 
was erected on the same spot, which 
was afterwards considerably en- 
larged. In 1829, a more imposing 
edifice was built at the corner of 
Union and Hanover Streets, and 
was dedicated June 18th. The pul- 
pit was of mahogany, and the bap- 
tistery was so situated that the 
congregation in the house could 
see the ordinance performed while 
seated in their pews. 
The Baldwin Place, or Second 
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Church, dedicated their first meet- 
ing-house March 15, 1746, which 
they enlarged in 1788 and in 1797. 
The corner-stone of a new and 
much larger house was laid May 
28, 1810, and the building conse- 
crated Jan. 1, 1811. The society 
was organized July 27, 1743. 

The First Independent Church 
was constituted under the title of 
the ‘‘African Baptist Church,”’ 
Aug. 5, 1805, and incorporated un- 
der the former name in 1838. The 





First Baptist Church, Union Street 


building, which was erected for 
the use of colored persons, and 
built by subscription, is situated 
in acourt near Belknap (Joy) Street, 
adjoining the Smith School. It 
was dedicated in December, 1806. 
The Third Church, consisting 
originally of nineteen members from 
the Second Church, and of five 
fromthe First, was constituted Aug. 
5, 1807, on which day the meeting- 
house was dedicated. That por- 
tion of Charles Street on which 
the church was built was reclaimed 
from the marsh. The bell here 
used was the first used by the Bap- 
tists in Boston. 
The Rowe Street Church Society 


Third Baptist Church, Charles Street First Independent Baptist Church, Belknap Street 


Baldwin Place Baptist Church 


Rowe Street Baptist Churct 
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Harvard Street Baptist Church 
South Baptist Church, South Boston 





Freewill Baptist Church, North Bennet Street 


Bowdoin Square Baptist Church 
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formerly worshiped in the Federal 
Street Baptist Church, the corner- 
stone of which was laid Sept. 25, 
1826. In consequence of the many 
changes in Federal Street, and its 
gradual transformation into a mere 
business street, the society deter- 
mined, in 1844, to remove to Rowe 
Street the building which they 
erected April 27, 1846. The soci- 
ety formerly held their public meet- 
ingsin Armory Hallandinthe Melo- 
deon. By an Act of the Legisla- 
ture the name of this society was 
subsequently changed to the‘‘Rowe 
Street Baptist Society.’’ 

The South Church was organ- 
ized Aug. 28, 1828, by nineteen 
persons, who were constituted a 
branch of the Federal Street Bap- 
tist Church, which branch was 


publicly recognized as an inde- 
pendent church, March 27, 1831. 
They originally met for public 
worship in a small house formerly 
occupied by the Methodists. They 


were aided for several years by 
the ‘‘Baptist Evangelical Society.’’ 
Their house was dedicated July 
22, 1830, at the corner of C Street 
and Broadway, South Boston. 

The Harvard Street Church So- 
ciety consisted of 121 members, de- 
rived chiefly from the various 
Baptist churches in the city, March 
27, 1839. They first met in Boyls- 
ton Hall, and while there were 
called the Boylston Street Church ; 
which title was changed to the for- 
mer when they removed to their 
new place of worship at the corner 
of Harvard Street and Harrison 
Avenue, in 1842. Before going 
there they moved to the Melodeon. 

The Tremont Street Church, or 
Tremont Temple, was founded in 
1839, in Tremont Street, Rev. Na- 
thaniel Colver being the first pas- 
tor. 

The Bowdoin Square Church 
stands on the north side of Bowdoin 
Square,opposite the Revere House. 
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The corner-stone was laid April 1, 
1840, and the building dedicated 
November 5th. The building origi- 
nally cost $70,000. The society 
was organized Sept. 17, 1840. 

The Freewill Baptist Church oc- 
cupied a spacious edifice in North 
Bennet Street, which was built in 
1828 forthe First Methodist Society. 
In 1850 the Freewill Baptist Soci- 
ety purchased the building, having 
moved from Richmond Street. 
They first worshiped in Marlboro 
Chapel, and afterwards in Boylston 
Hall. 

The other churches of this faith 
standing in 1850, were as follows : 
The Winthrop Church, founded in 
1844, and located in East Boston; 
Union Church, gathered in 1845, 
in Merrimac Street; Boston Beth- 
el, founded in 1845, in Lewis, cor- 
ner of Commercial Street ; and the 
Twelfth Church, organized in 1848, 
with a building in Southac Street. 


CATHOLIC 


The growth of the Catholic 
Church in Boston has been remark- 
able. A century ago not more 
than one hundred persons embraced 
the faith, and they were for the 
most part either French, Irish, or 
Spanish. There was no Catholic 
Church organization, no church, 
nothing but the occasional minis- 
trations of transient priests. In 
1799 a committee to solicit contri- 
butions of money to build a church 
soon secured $3,000, and a lot of 
land was purchased in Franklin 
Street. A second subscription, to 
create a building-fund, was soon 
opened, and headed with the name 
of John Adams, President of the 
United States. 

The first church, the Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross, was consecrated 
by Rt. Rev. Dr. Carroll, Sept. 29, 
1803. It was afterwards consider- 
ably enlarged by Bishop Fenwick, 
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who also, in 1827, converted the 
basement into a chapel, capable of 
containing two thousand children. 
The architecture was of the Ionic 
order, after a plan given by Charles 
Bulfinch, the famous architect. 

St. Augustine’s Church was 
erected in 1819, with the approba- 
tion and assistance of Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Cheverus. It was enlarged, 
rendered fit for Divine service, and 
afterwards consecrated by Bishop 
Fenwick in 1833. Some time later 
this building was used only as an 
occasional place of worship, and as 
a cemetery chapel. A large ceme- 
tery was attached to the church- 
lot on Dorchester .Street, South 
Boston. The house was surrounded 
and nearly hidden by large elms, 
and the traveller, as he passed it, 
was surprised by its rural beauty 
in the summer, no less than by its 
mournful and desolate aspect in 
the winter. 

St. Mary’s Church was conse- 


crated by Bishop Fenwick on May 


22, 1836. ‘The church was situ- 
ated in Endicott Street, at the cor- 
ner of Cooper Street. It was built 
of rough stone, and was a very 
durable edifice. 

St. Patrick’s Church was conse- 
crated Dec. 11, 1836, by Bishop 
Fenwick. It is located in North- 
ampton Street, in a section in 
which, fifty years ago, the popula- 
tion, particularly the foreigners, 
was rapidly increasing. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity 
was built in 1842, in Suffolk Street, 
and was appropriated to the use of 
the German Catholics. The Church 
of St. Nicholas was founded in 
1844, under the pastorate of Rev. 
C. McCallion; it was located in 
East Boston. The Church of 
SS. Peter and Paul was built in 
1844, in Broadway, South Boston. 

St. Vincent de Paul’s Church 
was purchased from the Thirteenth 
Congregational Society in 1848, at 


Cathedrai of the Holy Cross, Franklin Street 


which time the latter moved to the 
new church, at the corner of Beach 
Street and Harrison Avenue. The 
church was consecrated by them 
Aug. 24, 1826, but owing to the 
changes that occurred in Purchase 
Street and vicinity, they deter- 
mined to move, and the méeting- 
house was turned over to the St. 
Vincent de Paul’s Society. 


UNIVERSALISTS 


The first Universalist Society in 
Boston was organized in 1785, but 
for more than ten years previous to 
that time Universalism had been 
preached in town. Rev. Jonathan 
Mayhew, minister of the West 
Church, is claimed by some as the 
first preacher of the faith in Bos- 
ton; but Rev. John Murray, who 
arrived in the country in 1770, and 
first appeared in Boston in 1773, is 
called the father of Universalism 
here. He was the minister of the 
first Universalist Church organized 
in this country, in Gloucester, in 
1779; and was the first minister of 
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the First Society in Boston. Like 
others who strove to introduce doc- 
trines obnoxious to the Puritans, 
he suffered bitter opposition, and 
some persecution. His first meet- 
ings were held in the hall in the 
Manufactory House which stood 
in Tremont Street and Hamilton 
Place, opposite the site of the Park 
Street Church. 

The First Church stood at the 
corner of Hanover and North Ben- 
net Streets. Inthe year 1785 the 
society of Samuel Mather sold 
their place of worship to Shippie 
Townsend and others. In 1792 


First Universalist Church, Hanover Street 


the then proprietors voted to en- 


large the house. In 1806 the 
society was incorporated, and in 
1838 the old house was removed 
and a new and commodious brick 
church was erected on the site, and 
was dedicated Jan. 1, 1839. 
_ The Second Church, in School 
Street, was consecrated Oct. 16, 
1817. With the corner-stone a sil- 
ver plate was deposited, being the 
gift of Dr. David Townsend, bear- 
ing the following inscription : ‘“The 
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Second Universalist Church, de- 
voted to the service of the True 
God, Jesus Christ, being the Chief 
Corner Stone. May 19, 1817.’’ 
The late Dr. A. A. Miner was set- 
tled as pastor May 31, 1848. 

The corner-stone of the Bulfinch 
Street Church was laid Oct. 7, 
1822. The society worshiping at 
this church was incorporated Jan. 
21, 1823, by the name of the ‘‘Cen- 
tral Universalist Society.’’ 

The Fourth Church was situated 
at the corner of B street and Broad- 
way. The Society was gathered 
in April, 1830, organized May 30, 
1831, and incorporated April 19, 
1837. 

The Fifth Church Society was 
formed in January, 1836. It wor- 
shiped in Boylston Hall three 
years, when it moved to the meet- 
ing-house erected for its use in 
Warren, near Tremont Street, the 
church being dedicated in Feb- 
ruary, 1839. There are two female 
charitable associations connected 
with the society. 

The South Society was founded 
in 1845, the church being located 
at the corner of Canton and Suf- 
folk Streets, Rev. D. D. Smith 
being the pastor. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America was established in 
1784; but long before that time 
fervid Methodist preaching had 
been heard in Boston, and great re- 
vivals had been experienced. The 
first Methodist preacher in this city 
was Charles Wesley, who had land- 
ed here unexpectedly, on account 
of the unseaworthy condition of 
the vessel in which he had set sail 
from England for Georgia, whither 
he was bound as a missionary. 

He preached in King’s Chapel 
and Christ Church in the au- 
tumn of 1736. Then, four years 
after, came the famous Whitefield, 
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then in full sympathy with the 
Wesleys, whose preaching so stirred 
the people, and created one of the 
most exciting 1eligious revivals in 
the new country. He was the first 
to preach on the Common, taking 
his stand beneath the Old Elm; 
and his last sermon there was be- 
fore a congregation of twenty thou- 
sand. Then, in 1772, Rev. Rich- 
ard Boardman, one of the first 


ey 
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house at the North End. Then 
he was admitted to Dr. Stillman’s 
pulpit in the First Baptist Church, 
and later to the New North Church. 
Next came Rev. Freeborn Garret- 
son on his way from Halifax,where 
he had founded Methodism, to a 
new missionary field in the Middle 
States. After him came Rev. Jesse 
Lee of Virginia. His first sermon 
was preached on the Common, and, 





First Methodist Church, Hanover Street 


preachers sent out by Wesley, ap- 
peared in Boston, and by him the 
first Methodist society in the city 
was formed. ‘This, however, lack- 
ing pastoral care after he left the 
town, did not long exist. 

The next Methodist preacher to 
appear here was Rev. Richard 
Black, in 1784. At first denied 
access to the regular pulpits, he 
preached in a large room in a 


after many disappointments, he 
succeeded in establishing the first 
society in July, 1792, in the house 
of Samuel Burrill, on Sheafe Street. 

A schoolhouse at the North End 
was the first place of public wor- 
ship, but this eventually had to be 
abandoned, objection. being made 
in the neighborhood to the ringing 
of the bell at five o’clock Sunday 
morning,—the Wesleyan custom of 
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early attendance at church being 
followed. Soon they met in a pri- 
vate house, and afterwards, for a 
while, in the hall of the Green 
Dragon Tavern, in Union Street. 
In August, 1795, the corner-stone 
of the first Methodist meeting- 
house in Boston was laid in Ingra- 
ham’s yard, afterwards known as 
‘Methodist Alley ’’— (Hanover 
Street.) They removed toa new 
edifice on North Bennet Street in 
1828, and in 1850 it was occupied 
by the Freewill Baptist Church. 
The First Church Society, in 1850, 
purchased the elegant building 
erected for the Second Unitarian 
Society. 

The Second Chapel on Brom- 
field Street was dedicated Nov. 19, 
1806, but was greatly enlarged in 
1835, when two stories were fitted 
up beneath. It was also improved 
in 1849. ‘This was the second 
Methodist chapel built in Boston, 
at atime when there were but .237 
Methodists in the city. In the 
middle course of hammered stone 
in the foundation of this building, 
is a block taken from the celebrat- 
ed Rock on which our forefathers 
landed at Plymouth. 

The Third Church was gathered, 
and the first sermon delivered, July 
4, 1834. The building was erected 
in 1827, for a Presbyterian church, 
under the pastoral care of Rev. 
James Sabine. In 1829 that gentle- 
man, and a part of his society, with- 
drew from the Presbyterian con- 
nection, and embraced the senti- 
ments of the Episcopalians, in con- 
sequence of which the meeting- 
house became vacant until occu- 
pied by the Third Church. 

The Fourth Church was consti- 
tuted in 1837; their first meetings 
were held in the Wells school- 
house, in Blossom Street. The 
chapel was dedicated in North 
Russell Street in 1838. 

The South Boston, or Fifth 


Methodist Episcopal Church, orig- 
inated inthe summer of 1834, under 
the labors of Rev. Abel Stevens, 
then pastor of the Methodist con- 
gregation in Church Street. He 
commenced occasional preaching 
in a private room which had been 
procured by a few pious individ- 
uals. It was soon necessary to 
seek a more commodious place of 
worship. Harding’s Hall was se- 
cured Oct. 31, 1834. In May, 1836, 
they removed to Franklin Hall, 
from which they removed to their 
new church building, located in D 
Street, between Fourth Street and 
Broadway, the building being con- 





Second Methodist Chapel, Bromfield Street 


secrated June 17, 1840. It was en- 
larged and remodelled in 1851. 
The Suffolk Street, or Eighth 
Chapel, constituted one of the 
branches of the Ministry at Large, 
and was built by the Fraternity of 
Churches in 1839, it being dedi- 
cated Feb. 5, 1840. At that time 
the edifice was situated at the ex- 
treme south part of the city, oppo- 
site the southern cemetery, and 
was one of the largest of the chapels 
connected with the Ministry at 
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Large. Land was given by the city 
according to a grant in 1806 to the 
first religious association that would 
promise to build a church thereon. 
The congregation originally met in 
a small schoolroom in Northamp- 
ton Street, from which they were 
transferred to Suffolk Street (now 
Shawmut Avenue). 

The other churches of this de- 
nomination standing in 1850 were 
the African Church, founded in 
1818, under Rev. E. Grissom, the 
building being located in May 
Street. The Bethel Church, in 
North Square, was instituted in 
1828. Zion Church was dedicated 
in 1838, under the pastorate of 
Rev. W. H. Bishop. The church 
was situated in West Centre Street. 
Wesleyan Church, located inWash- 
ington Hall, East Boston, was 
founded in 1846; Rev. Charles C. 
Stone, pastor. Bethel Church, at 
the corner of West Centre and Pur- 
chase Street, was instituted in 1848; 
Rey. William Dorrill, pastor. The 
Sixth Church, under Rev. James 
Porter, was founded in 1840, and 
located in East Boston. 


QUAKERS. 


The Puritan persecution of the 
Quakers forms the saddest and 
gloomiest picture of New England 
history. These pious, but indepen- 
* dent, and at times insolent, people, 
suffered every indignity to which 
they could be subjected by the 
impetuous Puritans. Scourging, 
slavery, banishment,disfigurement, 
and death on the gallows, were 
meted out, yet throughout it all 
the ‘‘plain people’’ persisted in 
their devotions. Mary Fisher and 
Ann Austin were the first Quak- 
ers to arrive in Boston, having 
come from England, by way of 
Barbados, in July, 1655. ‘These 
women were soon followed by others 
of the sect, when the fight against 
them began. The story of their 
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trials is too long even for the briefest 
mention in this article. Suffice it to 
say, that the Friends could not be 
discouraged, but steadily increased 
in numbers, and as early as 1665 
they had established a regular 
place of worship. 

A half a century ago there were 
but two churches in Boston devoted 
to Quakers ; the Friends Meeting 
House in Milton Place, situated a 
little back from Federal Street, 
answered their purposes. The 
majority of those who worshiped 
there were residents of other places, 





Friends Meeting House, Milton Place 


most of them coming from Lynn. 
The location of the meeting-house 
was so quiet and retired, that a 
person might pass through the 
street a number of times and not 
observe the building. The Society 
of Friends built the first brick 
meeting-house in the town in Brat- 
tle Street, and another of similar 
material in Congress Street. The 
former was sold in 1708; the latter 
was erected prior to 1717, and 
stood till April, 1825, when the 
building was sold and demolished. 
Connected with this house was a 
burial-ground, in which the dead 




















of the society was interred. Their 
remains were removed to Lynn in 
the summer of 1826. (The Quincy 
House occupies the site.) The 
land was sold in 1827. 


CHRISTIAN 


The First Christian Church,atthe © 


corner of Summer and Sea Streets, 
was organized July 1, 1804, with 
seven members. ‘Their first meet- 


ings were held ina large wooden ‘gg 
building in Friend Street, then ad- | 


joining the Mill Pond. They after- 
wards occupied a hall in Bedford 
Street, and Dec. 29, 1825, dedi- 
cated their new house. The society 


have had many preachers, who — 


have generally remained only a 


short time. When they were with- ' 


out a minister, the parishioners ex- 
horted among themselves. This is 
a privilege extended to members of 





First Christian Church, Summer, corner of Sea Street 


other denominations. Rev. Abner 
Johnes of Hartland, Vt., was the 
first minister over this society, 
which was the fifth of the denomi- 
nation organized in this country. 
ADVENTISTS 


The Chardon Street Chapel of 
the Adventists was gathered Feb. 
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14, 1836. At the formation of the 
society it consisted of sixteen mem- 
bers, who commenced worship at 





Chardon Street Chapel of the Adventists 


Lyceum Hall, Hanover Street, 
from where they removed to their 
new church, which was dedicated 
Nov. 6, 1838. This church was 
gathered by the labors of Rev. 
Joshua V. Hines, formerly pastor 
of the First Christian Church. In 
the spring of 1843 the church 
divided on the question of the 
Second Advent; a portion of them 
removed to the Melodeon, and soon 
ceased to exist ; the remaining por- 
tion, with Mr. Hines, removed to 
the Advent Tabernacle in Howard 
Street (now the Howard Athe- 
nzum), and from thence to Central 
Hall, in Milk Street. In July, 
1848, the church of Mr. Hines 
returned to the Chardon Street 
Chapel, the building being known 
as the Chardon Street Church of 
Second Adventists. 


NEW JERUSALEM 


The first person to call attention 
in Boston to Swedenborg and his 
writings was one James Glen, who 
lectured here on these subjects 
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in 1784. ‘Ten or twelve years later 
William Hill came from England 
to plant the New Church in the 
New World; but he seems to have 
accomplished little beyond circu- 
lating the writings of Swedenborg, 
and placing a number of them in 
the library of Harvard College. 
The Boston Society of the New 
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Jerusalem as revealed in the writ- 
ing of Emanuel Swedenborg. The 
three following are the principle 
doctrines of this church: First, 
that God is one in essence and in 
person, and that is the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; secondly, that the Word 
or sacred Scripture is Divine truth, 
that it contains internal senses 





The Chapel (New jerusalem), Phillips Place 


Jerusalem worshiped in the chapel 
located in Phillips Place, off Tre- 
mont Street. This society was in- 
stituted Aug. 15, 1818, at which 
time it consisted of twelve mem- 
bers, and worshiped for a number 
of years in a building in Phillips 
Place, removing to their new 
church in Bowdoin Street in 1845. 
The members of this society are be- 
lievers in the doctrine of the new 


within the literal, by means of 
which it is adapted to all the 
various stages of angels and men; 
thirdly, that man is regenerated 
and thus prepared for heaven by 
living according to the Ten Com- 
mandments, and by acknowledg- 
ing that his power to will and do 
them is the Lord alone. 


Arthur W. Brayley. 
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THE PUBLIC GARDEN POND 


¢¢\/7ES, land-scapes are beauti- 
ful enough, but give me a 
water-scape, every time,’’ 
remarked my Public Garden settee 
neighbor, as we rested near the 
boathouse beneath the gigantic wil- 
low whose drooping limbs, in their 
coverlets of green, make inviting 
shade for the passer-by. One could 
‘but echo the homely sentiment as 
he looked on the miniature lake, a 
sheen of bronze and gold, its rip- 
pling surface reflecting the gor- 
geous coloring of an ideal June sun- 
set. Across the water the velvety 
green of nature’s carpet sloping to 
the granite curb, and the glossy 
leaves of the red-ash, add another 
dash of color; while just beyond,— 


“The opening roses breathing sweets 
diffuse, 
And soft carnations shower their balmy 
dews ; 
Each painted floweret in the lake be- 
low surveys 
Its beauties, whence its beauties grow.”? 


The picturesque bridge, beneath 
whose arch the white swans float, 
completes this ‘‘ bright bit of Ven- 
ice,’’ nestled in the heart of pro- 
saic Boston. 

No wonder that residents feel 
pride in this garden of modern 
Athens, and gratitude to those 
whose interest and energies have 
brought about, and carried tosuch 
a degree of success, this ornament 
to our city. 

Long years ago, when this low, 
sunken ground, almost covered at 
high tide, was known as the old 
Round Marsh, or the ‘‘ Marsh at 
the bottom of the Common’’ (it 
was originally a part of the Com- 
mon), one of the then great busi- 
ness interests of the town was par- 


alyzed by the disastrous fire that, 
on the 30th of July, 1794, laid in 
ashes the seven rope-walks located 
in the neighborhood of Pearl and 
Atkinson Streets. Then, as now, 
the cry of the needy ‘‘ opened 
the hearts though it closed the 
senses’’ of the townspeople, and 
they resolved to grant these flats 
for the erection of six buildings 
to take the place of those destroy- 
ed, on condition that none should 
be erected on the former site. 
By this rash act of mistaken 
generosity, they invested the pro- 
prietors with a title of these lands 
which might forever have prevent- 
ed the existence of this ‘‘ breath- 
ing-spot for future generations ;’’ 
but, thanks to the wise forethought 
and pertinacity of the elder Quincy, 
who, in the very first year of his 
administration(1824), schemed and 
succeeded in obtaining a reconvey- 
ance of this land, by the payment 
by the town of fifty-five thousand 
dollars,— at that time a munifi- 
cent sum. Through his efforts the 
place was appropriated to its present 
use. 

Little by little the grounds were 
reclaimed and beautified, but not 
until Nov. 14, 1859, was work com- 
menced on the artificial pond, now 
one of the most beautiful features 
of the Garden. It covers an area 
of about three and three-quarters 
acres ; it is purposely irregular in 
shape, and bordered by a substan- 
tial curbing of Quincy granite. 

Its water-supply is the overflow 
of the large fountain on the Com- 
mon. That, having the full force 
of the water-main, throws its spark- 
ling stream high in air, and sends 
down a steady volume of water, 
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soon filling its great basin, lying 
ten or twelve feet below its level. 
Once full, the flood-gates are open- 
ed, and the water flows into the 
two sewers at either end of the 
pond, at the same ratio, thereby 
keeping it always in motion and 
rendering it pure. 

Its greatest depth is three and 
one-half feet; around the curbing 
it will measure from ten to twelve 
inches. The picturesque island at 
the northerly end of the pond used 
to bea promontory projecting from 
the main-land, from which one 
could obtain a beautiful view of 
both lake andGarden. Exquisite 
taste is here displayed by Forester 
Doogue in the grouping of the 
weeping willows(sa/ax Babylonica) 
some twenty in number, that look 
like one immense tree, its roots im- 
bedded beneath the rockeries cov- 
ered with ferns and plants growing 
dank and luxuriant in the shade. 
As your boat glides by you hear 
the whirring hum of insects, the 
twittering good-night song of the 
birds, and it seems indeed an en- 
chanted isle. In this quiet seclu- 
sion,— for the nonce ‘‘far from 
the madding crowd,’’ it is impossi- 
ble to realize that, within a stone’s 
throw, is the rumble and the roar, 
the clash and confusion, the whirl 
and the whirr of a great city. The 
magnificent arched bridge,—a pict- 
ure in itself,—with its huge granite 
urns filled with growing plants, 
adds much to the pleasure and con- 
venience of the frequenters of the 
Garden, to say nothing of its or- 
namental worth. It has spanned 
the lake since 1867, and is a favor- 
ite vantage-ground from which to 
watch the crowds of children who 
daily congregate here; and many 
a weary toiler grows young again, 
as he hears the merry laughter and 
joyous shouts of the little folks 
about the boathouse, whose one 


ambition in life is to raise the neces- 
sary five cents to invest in a swan- 
boat ride. While many avenues 
of labor are open to the women of 
to-day, I think Mrs. J. Y. Paget of 
Newbury Street has the distinguish- 
ed honor of being the only woman 
proprietor of a line of pleasure- 
boats, who controls the exclusive 
right to ‘‘ paddle her own canoes ”’ 
in the Public Garden, and to 
whom the mayor of the city ‘has 
granted a license for the past fif- 
teen years, to ‘‘ use boats and pro- 
pellers at a price not exceeding 
five cents per passenger.’’ 

Mrs. Paget is a dainty, unassum- 
ing little woman, with bright blue 
eyes and soft brown hair, a pleas- 
ant, winning expression, and a de- 
cided aversion to notoriety ; desti- 
tute of the usual feminine vanity, 
as evidenced by her never having 
posed before a camera; disclaim- 
ing all credit for business ability, 
but acceding tothe fact that, since 
the death of her husband, some 
sixteen years since,she has,through 
her managers, carried on this 
branch of work, succeeding to the 
extent of providing for and educat- 
ing her three sons and daughters, 
born Bostonians. Her husband, 
Robert Paget, had held this privilege 
some years previous to his decease, 
and this being her only source of 
revenue no mayor has ever refused 
to grant herthe license applied for 
and extended yearly. 

During the last five years there 
has been a notable decrease in the 
earning power of this privilege,— 
the many new parks, the electric- 
cars, the advent of the wheel, and 
various new amusements tending 
to decrease patronage. The favor- 
ite boats now on the pond are 
dubbed ‘‘ Swan-boats,’’ although 
those originally in use were called 
‘* Velocipedes.’’ ‘The principle is 
the same: a paddle-wheel worked 
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by foot-power, built on the cata- 
maran models,—two floats, con- 
nected by bars. In the olden time 
there was but one seat, and the 
passenger was his own propeller ; 
but within a few years the idea has 
been enlarged upon, and now the 
float has three ironwork settees, 
holding three persons each. The 
motive power is furnished by a 
sturdy young man, seemingly borne 
on the wings of the huge white 
swan,—but in reality paddling for 
all he is worth. 

Two shining brass standards sup- 
port an awning during the day, 
and the tiny flagstaff sports the 
‘‘stars and stripes.’’ There are 
now three swan-boats, and a fourth 
will be completed and launched ere 
long. In warm days there are hun- 
dreds of children who enjoy this 
pastime, and those ‘‘of a larger 
growth’’ are never averse to this 
recreation. Not infrequently a 


party of daintily dressed ladies, 
ofttimes bonnetless, with their at- 
tending cavaliers, spend an entire 
evening here,—chartering the boat 


fora stated sum. The rowboats, 
too, are a source of endless enjoy- 
ment, and many a Back Bay belle 
has taken her first lesson and _ per- 
fected herself in the art of rowing, 
here. All last season the pretty 
misses from the Marlborough Street 
boarding-school came daily for 
their half-hour recess, and many 
an exciting pair-oared race was 
lost and won. 

But not only to the children of 
the rich is this treat accessible ; 
Mrs. Paget gives away many free 
tickets to the deserving ; and near- 
ly every season a local newspaper 
issues coupons, entitling the holder 
to a ride. Four thousand presented 
themselves in ove day at the invita- 
tion of ‘‘ The Post,’’ last summer. 
They stood in line,—boys reaching 
to the entrance of Boylston Street 
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on one side, and girls equally anx- 
ious stretching in single file far to- 
ward Beacon ; the waif of the slums 
hobnobbing with the dimpled dar- 
ling of the millionaire; all pride 
of birth and position levelled by 
the ‘‘touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin.’’ That no ac- 
cident has ever been recorded is 
due to the careful and efficient gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Andrew J. Lan- 
ergan, a ‘‘ Boston boy,’’ gentle- 
manly and courteous, who has 
superintended the details of this 
business for over a decade. 

When the season closes, the 
boats—made in sections—are taken 
to pieces, and, apparently, a pile of 
lumber is carted to East Boston, 
and housed for the winter. 

In April, after the pond has been 
through its annual cleaning (the 
water drawn off and the basin 
‘“ scrubbed ’’), they appear as mys- 
teriously as they departed, and all 
Boston welcomes these ‘‘ harbin- 
gers of spring.’’ 

But while I have been gleaning 
these realistic facts the twilight 
has deepened into darkness, the, 
cloudless sky is besprinkled with 
stars, the electric-lights illuminat- 
ing far yet casting weird clear-cut 
shadows along the gravelled path- 
ways; the lighted dial on the tall 
clock-tower of the distant station 
seems like the rising moon above 
the shimmering foliage of the elms. 
Here and there in the gloaming 
walk youth and maid, intent upon 
the ‘‘old, old story, ever new.’’ 
Ah! the romances unwritten this 
fairyland of enchantment might 
unfold. 

Winding my way toward the av- 
enue gate, I pause for a moment to 
glance at the magnificent statue of 
the ‘‘ Father of his Country.’ I 
see over and beyond the tree-tops 
the Soldiers’ Monument, its grace- 
ful statue of Liberty outlined 
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against the gray sky. My heart 
thrills with patriotic fire as I recall 
the deeds of the heroes of a cent- 
ury whose memory these shafts 


commemorate; and now, as if in 
accord with my thought, in a di- 
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rect line, floating over the quaint 
little boathouse, I catch a glimpse 
of the dear old flag. Was it fancy, 
or did its inanimate folds wave 
to them a grateful ‘‘ Good-night ?”’ 
Benedicite ! 

Lulu Upham. 








WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Conducted by Mrs. 


T is not wholly on its own account 
that the New England Women’s 
Club of Boston is given so ex- 

tended a notice — though it may well 
deserve such in a Bostonian maga- 
zine—but because it is representa- 
tive of numerous others formed in the 
same spirit, and from the same needs, 
and adopting the same general aims 
and methods. Also, a full record of 
this one may correct the widespread 
misconceptions in regard to such 
clubs, and the very inadequate ideas 
of their value to the community. Go 
into any neighborhood whose placid 
content with what zs has been dis- 
turbed by no ripple of a suggestion 
of improvement, and make the as- 
sertion : A Women’s Club here would 
be for the advantage of the whole 
place ; and the assertion would cause 
amazement and any amount of dis- 
approval, not to say derision, — 
though it would be there. 

Now every prevailing feeling has 
its cause, and in the case supposed it 
would come from a sense of incon- 
gruity; discordance with existing 
conceptions of ‘‘must” and ‘‘ought.”’ 
Women’s first appearance before our 
public as speakers of their own 
thoughts met with the same, and even 
more, derision. Yet it was not the 
publicity which offended; women 
might publicly speak the thoughts of 
others, might sing them, in church 
or elsewhere, but to publicly speak 
their own thoughts was out of ac- 
cord with the prevailing ideas, and, 
therefore, objectionable. The de- 
lighted attention now given to women 
speakers by the most intelligent of 
both sexes, and the absence of un- 
gracious comment, show the futility 
of judging any proposed movement 
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by the prevailing ideas of what may, 
can, or ought to be. 

As to this matter of Women’s 
Clubs, it is identical with the whole 
woman problem —so far as she is a 
problem — and thus dates back to the 
beginning, when the man’s duties 
were to hunt and slay for food and 
defend from enemies ; while woman’s 
duties as the mother and food-pre- 
parer kept her indoors. Men’s du- 
ties ranked first in importance, and 
by demanding the utmost of physical 
strength and endurance, increased 
both and made ¢hem the standard of 
value. It may have been in this way 
that man and woman took their rela- 
tive positions as the superior and the 
inferior sex, woman existing rather 
as auxiliary to the man than on her 
own account. Indeed, it is not 
always that she has been considered, 
equally with man, created in the Di- 
vine image. Thus, in view of the 
Garden occasion, when poor Eve di- 
vided her apple with Adam, one of 
the early church fathers says, con- 
temptuously: ‘* Do you know that 
each of you is an Eve? You are the 
devil’s gateway. You are she who 
persuaded him whom the devil was 
not valiant enough to attack. You 
destroyed so easily God’s image, — 
man.” 

Possibly it is this idea of woman 
as not quite a human being, which 
causes the full image to think it is for 
him to decide what are woman’s 
needs and duties, and to what ex- 
tent her faculties should be unfolded, 
and to make himself in general her 
guide and conscience, lawgiver, 
and creed-maker, thus arranging for 
her all her affairs in this world and 
the next. 
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In regard to the question of wo- 
man herself as a human being —a 
complete one, if this be allowed — it 
is plain that as a part of the universe 
—and this cannot be disputed — she 
must abide by the laws of the uni- 
verse. Now under these laws the 
faculties of every created thing show 
what, for it, constitutes /7fe. No one 
can mistake the purpose of a fish, or 
of a frog, or of a bird, to swim, to 
leap, to fly. We find in woman 
grand faculties in the direction of 
mind, heart, and soul. Now itisa 
well-known fact that every kind of 
faculty gains by use and culture. Our 
common plants and flowers are ex- 
amples of what culture can do; so 
are the trained animals. Natural 
powers gain by use, lose by disuse. 
This brings us directly to the case 
under consideration. And first, are 
Women’s Clubs of advantage to wo- 
men, regarded simply as human 
beings? —a matter to be decided, as 
the Court would say, *‘ on the evi- 
dence ”— the evidence that club-cult- 
ure exercises and develops the grand 
faculties just mentioned. In the 
present instance this is more than 
proven. The record goes to show 
that mind has been stimulated and 
the finer tastes cultivated by presenta- 
tions of the most advanced thought, 
and of varied and profitable matter 
in regard to literature and the fine 
arts. The personal obligation of 
living out our highest ideals has not 
been forgotten ; frequent discussions 
have favored that great desideratum 
— power of expressing thought ; and 
the many altruistic plans so zealously 
carried out show a culture of that 
heart-enthusiasm which outranks all 
other motive power, and which must 
always precede what is called the 
practical, if the latter be worth the 
doing. 

Thus club-culture is proven as good 
for club members as garden-culture 
is for garden members, that is, it 
helps in fulfilling the purposes of hu- 
man existence. Fulfil isa word of 
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profound meaning (fill out to the 
full). As here used it implies the 
mental, and, indeed, all the higher 
faculties in full activity. We all 
know women who go through exist- 
ence with no consciousness of the 
possibility, or even the need, or even 
the desire, of such attainment. Fol- 
low them, the richer and the poorer, 
through the spring-time, summer, and 
autumn of their lives,—what sheaves 
are they bearing home, or what 
account can they render? I have 
always sacredly regarded the cus- 
toms of society ; I have made calls of 
the proper length, and on the proper 
persons; I have never worn one 
kind of gloves when another kind 
was demanded; I have spent much 
time and thought in preparing elab- 
orate dishes; stationery and cards 
have been up to the fashionable re- 
quirements, as has also been my po- 
liteness ; I have formed my manners 
on the best society models; I have 
never been seen in an unfashionable 
dress, nor has one of my children, 
though to avoid such reproach has 
cost me much of toil and anxiety, or 
else of money-outlay — being sensi- 
ble that, ‘* if you don’t keep up style 
you will get left out ;’”—my skirts have 
been scanty, voluminous, box-plait- 
ed, knife-plaited, gathered, tunnel- 
shaped, straight, gored, draped, plain, 
flounced, trained, untrained ; my hats 
plumed, ribboned, enflowered, high, 
low, mighty, diminutive, according as 
they wore them; in fact, I have al- 
ways striven to follow the zhey ; have 
done as they have done; worn what 
they have worn; spoken as ¢hey 
have spoken; thought as ¢ey have 
thought, never for a moment allow- 
ing my own preferences and tastes to 
come in conflict with the they. 

Now there may be different views 
of the desirableness of all this, but as 
it has small use for the higher facul- 
ties, no one can say that a lifetime of 
it fulfils the purpose of a human ex- 
istence. Every such woman needs 
mental stimulus, and the inspiration 
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of a grander conception of her own 
possibilities and of her own respon- 
sibilities; and it is just these needs 
which the Club opportunities supply. 

But although it is a law of the uni- 
verse that each individual life be fully 
manifested, yet nothing, not even the 
minutest atom, has a separate value, 
or stands alone and quite apart from 
the universal. Thus with us of the 
superior creation, the full purport 
of our lives includes our relations 
with each other, according as we are 
placed, or place ourselves; and any 
woman who voluntarily assumes the 
responsibilities of mother and home- 
maker is bound to fulfil them to the 
best of her ability. Note, here, 
that this is by no means syn- 
onomous with—as well as well as 
she knows how. It means more; 
for probably every one of us has the 
ability of doing much better than we 
know how, and nowhere is this more 
evident than in the management of 
children, as observed even in families 
of superior intelligence. 

In the whole strange conduct of 
human affairs nothing has shown up 
more strangely than the assumption 
that décause woman’s special province 
is the home, she needed very little in 
the way of education. One feels like 
adding, ‘*‘ Erratum—For dittle read 
much.” For surely if any require 
the utmost of heart and mind-culture 
it is they who assume the guidance 
and life-direction of young children, 
in regard to whom Horace Mann 
says: ‘* All precept and example, all 
kindness and harshness, all direct 
and indirect education affect mental 
growth just as dew and sun and 
shower, or untimely frost affect vege- 
table growth. Their influences are 
integrated and made one with the 
soul.” Well may Herbert Spencer 
ask: ‘* What is to be expected when 
one of the most intricate of problems 
is undertaken by those who have 
given scarcely a thought as to the 
principles on which its solution de- 
pends?” 





And, truly, mind is nowhere so 
much in demand as in devising the 
best ways of influencing for their 
good a family of children, each dif- 
fering from the other in tempera- 
ment and receptivity. A lady in 
charge of a small school of small 
children declared she had use for 
every one of the virtues, and the most 
excellent wisdom, and an acquaint- 
ance with every branch of knowl- 
edge. 

It would seem, then, that all the 
mental power developed at Club 
gatherings, and all the wisdom and 
information there gained, find their 
home uses. It is a common remark 
that the strong-minded women and 
the highly-cultured feel above per- 
forming household duties, or taking 
interest therein. 

But in reality the most highly 
cultured are surest to see that no 
duty, however meanly considered, is 
in itself low; . also, the stronger the 
mind the firmer its grasp of the per- 
plexities and complexities incident to 
what is so fitly called ‘‘carrying on the 
family.” The mind quickened to 
see the point at the Club lectures and 
discussions will so apply that larger 
intelligence that the whole machinery 
of housekeeping will run more 
smoothly. Even to the smallest de- 
tail will go mind, as by Mind the 
grandest forces in the universe hold 
together the minutest atom. And as 
to hospitality, all increase of knowl- 
edge and every added degree of wis- 
dom and culture make a more gra- 
cious and enjoyable hostess. 

In regard to home needs, as con- 
nected with Club attendance, another 
common mistake is one which im- 
plies the nlnalielibees of the wo- 
manly home presence, and which 
causes the frequent remark: ‘*‘ Bet- 
ter stay at home and make that what 
it ought to be.” 

This is a survival of the unfittest 
idea—a veritable antique—that for a 
woman to stay within the four walls 
of her dwelling, using, perhaps, 
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some womanly implement,—needle, 
broom, spoon, scissors,—ensures her 
a good home-maker. It should be 
understood that this very confinement 
hinders her from making the home 
‘¢ what it ought to be.” Kept too con- 
stantly indoors, the never-ending 
housekeeping details are like a chain 
cast about her,—pretty tightly, some- 
times. The continuous mental pict- 
ures of a piled-up mending-basket ; 
a garment to be fashioned ; meals to be 
provided; bric-a-brac untold to be 
dusted all around and under ; rooms to 
be kept in order ; the quarterly dress- 
making,—these, with all the various 
kitchen proceedings, running as they 
may, smoothly or hubbly ; these ever- 
present mental pictures obscure her 
higher vision. The everlastingness 
of them dulls her finer sensibilities ; 
’tis wearisome. Even for her chil- 
dren’s sake, and for the home’s sake, 
she needs the frequent refreshment of 
outside intercourse; needs what has 
been shown the club-gatherings can 
give her of wisdom and knowledge, 
of lessons from others’ experiences, 
of high ideals, of good cheer, of in- 
spiration. There, for a while at least, 
she is caught up into the higher re- 
gions, and gets a breath of the moun- 
tain air of thought; lives in her own 
highest ; hears about books, pictures, 
education, nature, altruistic schemes, 
management of children, the latest 
discoveries in science, wondrous in- 
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ventions, the newest gospel; goes 
home refreshed and stimulated,—a 
new woman strengthened for the 
home work, with renewed patience for 
nursery and kitchen, and with pre- 
cious inner resources for special home 
needs. 

Thus much of Clubs in regard to 
what they do for women as a human 
being, and in a general way, as home- 
makers. Their bearing on her wifely 
and social responsibilities has still to 
be considered; also, the Mother 
Club’s own socialities. But of this 
representative one, enough has been 
said to show that the term ‘‘ fad,” 
often applied to Women’s Clubs, 
has no application; and as for the 
reproach that they are ** mutual ad- 
miration societies,” this more-than- 
quarter-century-old Park Street Bos- 
tonian surely accepts it rather as a 
compliment than a reproach. For if, 
after twenty-seven years of Discus- 
sion Afternoons, open to topics in- 
numerable, with free expression of 
opinions, — strong opinions of the 
strong-minded—markedly differenti- 
ated by the diflerent minded,—if after 
these, together with the collective 
true-inwardness of twenty - seven 
years of committee meetings, the 
members can look upon each other 
with ‘* mutual admiration,” doth not 
this imply a proper degree of self- 
repression, and all the sweet graces 
of courtesie? 
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BEGINNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT 


AR up in Canada is a pretty 

town, located on the shores of 

a beautiful lake, and at a con- 
venient distance from Ottawa. It 
is said it once rivalled this cap- 
ital; but Aylmer, as it is called, 
is even now a quiet place and will 
never be anything more in the 
years to come than the delight of 
people who are easy-going in 
methods, living in old homesteads, 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of Christian fortitude, and enjoying 
life in their own happy ways. 
Descendants of Rev. Zechariah 
Symmes, who had charge of a 
church in Charlestown from 1634 
to 1670, first came to this spot and 
cleared away the brush, felled the 
trees, and built their rude dwell- 
ings. The great-uncle of Rev. 
F. E. Clark, D. D., a name now 
honored throughout the Christian 
world, founded the place and in- 
vited his nephew, in 1830, to settle 
there. Mr. Charles C. Symmes 
accepted the invitation of his un- 
cle and lived there twenty-four 
years. He was married, in 1840, to 
Miss Lydia F. Clark of Massachu- 
setts. Three boys and a girl were 
born to them in this town. The 
surviving child, Frank Edward, 
lost his father when he was two 
years of age and his mother when 
seven. He was afterwards adopted 
by his uncle, Rev. E. W. Clark, 
and assumed his surname. After 
attending school at Auburndale, 
Mass., and Claremont, N. H., he 
afterwards was graduated in 1869 
from Kimball Union Academy. In 
this institution there was another 
young man associated with him 
who has since become prominent, 
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and identified with Christian work, 
Rev. Charles H. Dickinson, pastor 
of Berkeley Temple, Boston. He 
took his degree of B. A. from Dart- 
mouth College, in 1873, with Phi 
Beta rank, and then pursued his 
theological course at Andover, 
which he finished in 1876. It was 
a great help to this rising young 
man that every inducement was 
given by his adopted parents to 
encourage the literary tastes which 
he had inherited from his mother. 
Every facility for developing an 
earnest devotional spirit was af- 
forded him, and a manliness of re- 
ferring to the work of religion 
marked his career, so that these 
afterwards became the true founda- 
tion of the Christian Endeavor 
movement. 

This particular kind of Christian 
activity was long forming itself in 
the mind of Dr. Clark. All move- 
ments require much time for study, 
and sometimes more for patience. 
He brought to bear upon it in its 
infancy the ability of an organizer, 
and showed an attractive love for 
men, in understanding their ways, 
and providing for their needs. His 
plans did not take definite shape 
for some time, though when they 
were breaking through their shell 
it was fortunate they were to fall 
upon congenial soil. 

Williston Church, Portland, Me., 
had, in an incomplete way, consid- 
ered the advisability of getting 
more work and interest from the 
young people. From 1861 several 
attempts were made with more or 
less failure, but, nevertheless, with 
a prophecy that some grand result 
would be accomplished. Dr. Clark 
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and his wife began their work in 
this church upon a small scale. 
His pastorate showed evident signs 
of marked interest among the peo- 
ple in a movement of this kind. 
No sooner did he enter into his la- 
bors than he established the Miz- 
pah Circle, a youthful association, 
and as this enlarged its responsi- 
bilities, it finally crystallized into 
an organization of the Christian 
Endeavor idea, which was born in 
the parsonage of Williston Church 
Feb. 2, 1881. The organizers 
builded greater than they im- 
agined, and happily called it ‘‘En- 
deavor’’ movement, not in the 
modern sense of that word, which 
may mean any attempt, however 
faint and half-hearted ; but formerly 
this word in English conveyed the 
notion of striving with all one’s 
might, ‘This is the acceptation of 
the term by the Society. (See 
‘‘ Bible-English.’’ Rev. T. Lewis 
O. Davies; p. 192; London, 1875.) 
In that early life of the organiza- 
tion, there was much to learn and 
to avoid. At the first prayer-meet- 
ing a boy of eleven years was chosen 
to lead. The afternoon was spent in 
preparation. This boy is now a 
prominent architect in Boston, and 
is prominent in the work which he 
helped so well to inaugurate. 
When the year had passed the 
sixty-three members had become 
127. Neighboring churches caught 
the enthusiasm of the cause. Many 
of the original members went to 
new places, not forgetting what 
they had already done, but ex- 
tending their influence and creating 
new organizations. The move- 
ment went into the schools, and 
North Bridgton Academy, Maine, 
claims the distinction of being the 
first school to introduce it. From 
Williston Church, the second So- 
ciety was formed in the North 
Church, Newburyport, October, 
1881; and then in the following 
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order: Scituate, R. I., Nov. 22, 
1881; St. Laurence Street, Port- 
land, Me., Dec. 1, 1881 ; Winooski 
Avenue Church, Burlington, Vt., 
Dec. 2, 1881, and Ravenna, Ohio. 

As the interest multiplied in all 
directions, it was necessary to hold 
a conference every year. The first 
of these took place in the Willis- 
ton Church, June 2, 1882. This 
was really the germ of these future 
conventions which now have be- 
come so famous. Steps were taken 
to make known the objects of the 
Society, and explanations in print 
given, so that when the second an- 
nual conference was held in Pay- 
son Memorial Church in Portland, 
the membership had reached the 
figure 2,870, and these were found 
in fifty-six branches. The seventy- 
six who attended represented nine- 
teen Societies from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts. The following year the 
conference took place in Kirk 
Street Church, Lowell, Oct. 22, 
1884. Then there were enrolled 
156 societies, with a membership 
of 8,905. The Dominion of Canada 
was represented at this convention. 
Year after year told the same story 
of increased enthusiasm. New 
plans were proposed and adopted. 
A paper known as ‘‘ The Golden 
Rule’’ became the organ of the 
United Society. At Old Orchard, 
where a National Convention was 
instituted July 8 and 9g, 1885, the 
numbers reported were still mani- 
festing the growth of the move- 
ment; and in July 6-8, 1886, at 
Saratoga Springs, the membership 
of 50,000 was announced, with 
representatives in foreign countries. 
Everything indicated that the care- 
ful and judicious guidance of Dr. 
Clark had overcome some of the 
early difficulties. He went every- 
where, telling the simple story of 
its need. After conventions at 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 




















Minneapolis, and New York City, 
Montreal claimed the Twelfth An- 
nual Convention, where over 16,000 
delegates assembled. Considering 
the demands which the World’s 
Fair made upon many of the mem- 
bers during the year 1893, this 
number was very gratifying. 

When the Convention assembled 
last year in Cleveland, July 11-15, 
the high-water mark was reached. 
Then President Clark delivered a 
memorable address, and advocated 
that Christian Endeavorers should 
strike for good citizenship. Such 
a note has reverberated all through 
the ranks and brought to view a 
future usefulness for the organiza- 
tion, which has interested it in 
municipal reforms and allowed dis- 
cussions for a larger interest in 
combating the dangers of political 
corruption. 

The missionary work in all the 
churches has received a wonderful 
impetus. Last year over $350,000 
were given to this cause through 
its zeal. Acts of charity are pro- 
moted on a large scale in all the 
cities. A free soup-house was 
opened last year in Kansas City 
that fed 16,000 hungry men, and 
used 4,000 gallons of soup and more 
than 10,000 loaves of bread. Fresh- 
air funds have been started, and 
committees upon the distribution 
of provisions to the poor and un- 
fortunate have been appointed, so 
that in Chicago, one Society gave 
away last year 5,000 packages of 
eatables. To the unemployed in 
St. Louis the Endeavorers gave 
$4,000, and have repeated the same 
deeds of kindness and good will in 
other localities. 

Colleges have felt the influence 
of this Christian organization. 
Among the railway men there is 
evidence of its good. Stations are 
put to the service of the workers, 
and regular meetings are held. 
Work among the Italians is no- 
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ticed in Orange, N. J., among the 
Bohemians in Cleveland, and. in 
Southern California a special effort 
is being made with the Spanish Mex- 
icans. A Chinese Society has been 
formed in Chicago, and along the 
Pacific Coast a great interest is felt 
in this race which has brought forth 
excellent results. There are Army 
Societies, helping and improving 
the soldier, one among the police, 
a few in the prisons, many among 
the Indians. At Santee Agency 
in Nebraska is an interesting So- 
ciety which contribute money from 
their treasury to establish Sunday- 
schools among the white settlers 
of the frontier. These Societies 
are largely found among among the 
Sioux, Gros Ventres, Arickarees, 
and Mandans. The deaf and dumb 
institutions have not been neglected, 
and in the asylum at Jacksonville, 
Ill., there are two Societies. Work 
among the sailors shows itself in 
the seventy-six floating Societies. 

This illustrates the development 
of this movement and the variety 
of good works it is engaged in. 
Other countries beside our own 
have experienced the inspiration of 
its presence. It was first estab- 
lished in England in August, 1887, 
and publishes a monthly paper 
called ‘‘ The Christian Endeavor,”’ 
which has a large circulation. The 
President of the British section is 
Mr. Alderman Belsey, J. P., of 
Rochester. Australia has within 
six years formed 1,118 Societies. 


' Eighteen Societies are found in 


China. In India, the constitution 
of the Society has been translated 
into six chief languages, and the 
Societies there are very cosmopoli- 
tan in their songs, and at one meet- 
these were sung in Malay, Chinese, 
German, Swedish, Bengalee, Hin- 
doostanee, and English. 

Japan has fifty-seven Societies, 
with a paper edited by Rev. Ta- 
suké Harada. France has its rep- 
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resentatives with the badge ‘‘C. 
A.’’ instead of ‘‘C. E.’’ There 
are ninety-one Societies in Mada- 
gascar, fifty-one in New Zealand, 
thirty-three in the West Indies, 217 
in Germany, and representatives in 
Samoa, Hawaii, Wales, Scotland 
(107 Societies), Africa, Turkey, 
Chile, Switzerland, Persia, Spain, 
etc. Canada has more than 2,000 
Societies, and the larger number of 
these are found in Ontario. 

It is not confined to any one 
Christian body, and reasonably so, 
because this would tend to limit 
its usefulness in special directions, 
but, being based upon the broadest 
foundation, it has commended itself 
to every phase of Christian think- 
ing, and has become, in the best 
sense, an inter - denominational 
movement. The officers are rep- 
resentatives of all the Christian 
sects, and every effort is made to 
obliterate distinctions and empha- 
size a common work and a com- 
mon impulse. 

The head of the movement is 
still young. The Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Clark will be forty-four years of 
age next September. He has seen 
his child grow from a mere strip- 
ling to its present dimensions, and 
much of the credit of this remarka- 
ble growth must be attributed to 
his wise and patient oversight. As 
one of his admirers has aptly ex- 
pressed it: ‘‘ He leads like Sheri- 
dan,—by taking a fair share of the 
work.’’ Probably no organization 
has been so favored as the Christian 
Endeavor, by the peculiar adapta- 
bility of its founder to this kind of 
work. Dr. Boynton of Boston has 
sounded his praises, in referring to 
the ‘‘length of his hope,the breadth 
of his vision, and the depth of his 
purpose.’’ His trip abroad in Au- 
gust, 1893, which covered about 
thirty-nine thousand miles, brought 
him in contact with over twelve na- 
tions; and the three hundred and 
fifty addresses made, put him in 
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touch with audiences of over one 
hundred thousand. In all his ardu- 
ous labors, Dr. Clark has been ably 
assisted by his wife, of whom it is 
remarked by one who knew her 
before her marriage,that ‘‘wherever 
she went, children gathered around 
her as if by magic. It was won- 
derful how many she could find,and 
how easily she made them do her 
bidding and moulded them accord- 
ing to her will. No sooner had she 
gathered them about her than she 
organized them for singing, or for 
some kind of work.’’ 

Her rare ability and skill in 
management have overcome many 
a difficulty, and brought about 
many beneficent results. 

There can be no question that 
particular kinds of Christian work 
will be reshaped by this Society, 
with its two million members. Al|- 
ready marked influences of its 
power are demonstrated in various 
ways. The much-agitated subject 
of Christian unity has received 
gratifying encouragement by its 
progress; and when the threshold 
of another century is reached, it 
will be found that many of the past 
obstructions will have been over- 
come by the earnest, consecrated 
zeal of its members, who have 
turned away from old methods to 
adapt themselves to the new ones, 
which will put a more formidable 
front to the truth of -Christianity. 

The coming of this vast army to 
any locality means, too, that we 
are on the eve of seeing vast 
changes for the better in Christian 
fellowship, and a lasting blow to 
the narrowness of mere sectarian- 
ism. ‘To accomplish this change, 
which the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety has, even in this decade of 
its history, advanced, proves it has 
justified its existence, and will con- 
tinue to sway the Christian’ mind 
in the right direction. 


Albert E. George. 




















NEW branch of Christian En- 

deavor is being cultivated by a 

church here and there overthe 
United States, in conjunction with 
the Temperance Reform League, 
and the American Society for the 
Study and Cure of Inebriety, of 
Boston. 

Hitherto, the reformation of 
drunkards has been left to some 
‘“Cure,’’ and the reformed man 
has been made to feel that his re- 
generation is due to the ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful Medical Discovery’’ of Dr. A. 
or Dr. B. When this material 
idol has ceased to do its work, in- 
asmuch as inebriety is partly a 
moral failing, it has been found 
that faith in fetiches is not suffi- 
cient for salvation, and the tem- 
porarily penitent drunkard back- 
slides. The relapses of the ‘‘Cures’’ 
are innumerable, and, as Dr. Evans, 
Medical Director of the New Jer- 
sey State Hospital for the Insane 
and member of the Temperance 
Reform League, says, more than 
half of the graduates of the ‘‘ Gold 
Cures’’ are found in insane-asy- 
lums or to be otherwise bodily or 
mentally injured. 

_ Christ commanded his Disciples 
to heal the sick, and a solution of 
the question as to how the Church 
may practically reform drunkards 
is offered by Dr. Lloyd Tuckey of 
England, another member of the 
Temperance Reform League. 

‘‘Many writers attribute this 


success which often attends the 
gold cure,’’ writes Dr. Tuckey, 
‘‘and other similar methods, to the 
agency of suggestion, and I think 
that investigation will show that 
such is largely the explanation of 
the facts observed. 
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like 
are of 
social habit, and are easily acted 
upon by suggestion and their en- 


often 
they 


‘*Drunkards are 
grown-up children ; 


vironment. These considerations 
are carefully observed in every 
gold-cure establishment; that is 
shown in the details of its work- 
ing. Among these details are here 
mentioned: First —’The payment 
of a considerable fee in advance. 
Second — The injection four times 
a day at regular intervals of some 
remedy hypodermically, and the 
administration of a mixture, a dose 
of which is taken every two hours. 
Third—The patient is told that the 
treatment is almost invariably suc- 
cessful. And he is impressed by 
the suggestion that he will lose his 
craving by the third or fourth day. 

‘‘ By exacting payment in ad- 
vance, the patient is committed to 
a course of treatment, adequate in 
the opinion of the practitioner to 
ensure a fair chance of cure. 
Drunkards are notoriously fickle, 
but, like other people, they object 
to paying for what they don’t get, 
and, having paid, they rarely dis- 
continue the treatment until the 
end of the course. Success de- 
pends on tact and knowledge of 
human nature, upon the presence 
of a sympathetic environment, and 
the influence of salutary sugges- 
tion.’’ 

Among the members of this So- 
ciety are: Hilary A. Herbert, the 
Secretary of the United States 
Navy; Sir William Vernon Har- 
court, Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, Great Britain; Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, Philadelphia; Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Balfour, leader of the Con- 
servatives of the House of Com- 
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mons; Edward Everett Hale, Bos- 
ton; Julian Hawthorne, Jamaica, 
W. I.; Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore ; Margaret De- 
land, Mary Winslow, Boston; the 
Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States; Celia Thaxter, Dr. 
Wetterstrand, Stockholm, Sweden ; 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Professor 
Forel, Zurich, Switzerland ; Presi- 
dent Angell, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mary E. Wilkins, Dr. Van 
Renterghem, Amsterdam; Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps-Ward, Dr. Fel- 
kin, Edinburgh, Scotland; Edna 
Dean Proctor, Dr. Liébault of 
France, Dr. Van Eeden of Hol- 
land, Amelie Rives-Chanler, Pres- 
ident Hyde, Bowdoin College; F. 
Marion Crawford, Sorrento, Italy ; 
Dr. Max Dessoir, Berlin; Presi- 
dent Patton, Princeton University; 
Lord Ormsby - Gore, Oswestry, 
Wales ; President Carter, Williams 
College; General Longstreet, 
Georgia; Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
New York; Gen. Joseph Wheeler, 
Alabama; Sir George Grove, C. B., 
President of the Royal College 
of Music, Kensington Gore, Lon- 
don; Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass.; 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Cambridge 
University, England ; Grace King, 
New Orleans ; Johann Strauss, Vi- 
enna, Austria; Prof. Alfredo Alex- 
ander, Rio Janeiro, Brazil; Dr. N. 
F. Bunshaw, Ghadechi, India; 
Edward Grieg, Copenhagen; Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Dr. J. Madison 
Taylor (Secretary), Philadelphia ; 
Dr. B. D. Evans, Medical Direc- 
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tor of the New Jersey State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, author of 
‘* Keeleyism and Keeley Methods, 
with Statistics,’’ etc. 

Each church which has taken 
up the practical reform of drunk- 
ards, as above mentioned, applies 
the general principles laid down by 
Dr. Tuckey. The environment 
suggested by him is produced by 
spiritual medicine, and Christian 
Endeavor in the shape of an imi- 
tation of Christ, through class- 
meetings, lectures, talks, socials, 
sermons, as will eventually produce 
the needed mental and will power 
to overcome the moral tendency to 
resort to narcotics ; while the phy- 
sical needs are ministered to by a 
physician selected and informed by 
the American Society for the Study 
and Cure of Inebriety, and by 
medicines which will antidote the 
drink-crave proper, as water anti- 
dotes ordinary thirst. Thus the 
drunkard has only to contend with 
his laziness, inertness, and vicious- 
ness. This is left for the Christian 
Endeavor organizations. The 
drunkard is carefully reminded 
that his reform is not due to any 
‘‘cure,’’ but to the Church of Christ, 
which is always an ever-present 
helper. Thus he identifies the 
Church in his mind with his re- 
demption, and he clings to the in- 
strument of his salvation after he 
needs moral guidance only. The 
influence of the Church is thereby 
greatly extended and strengthened. 


George F. Ormsby. 


























THE NORTH 


S long ago as 1856, the Rev. 
Mr.Scandlin, minister at large 
of the Benevolent Fraternity 

of Churches, wrote in his annual 
report: ‘‘ The ministry to the poor 
requires much higher qualifica- 
tions than I supposed when I under- 
took it. The knowledge which 
must be acquired of our penal, 
charitable, and reformatory institu- 
tions, and the arrangements which 
must be made for the relief of 
suffering, and the reformation of 
the vicious, leave but little time to 
prepare for the work of direct re- 
ligious instruction.’’ 

In 1895 the North End may be 
‘‘honeycombed with charitable in- 
stitutions,’’ but that could not be 
said forty years ago, when Mr. 
Scandlin made this observation, 
and recommended the opening of 
‘‘a small reading-room, in the 
vicinity of Ann Street, in which 
interesting and amusing books 
might be read for an hour or two, 
on some three or four evenings of 
the week; or where interesting 
lectures might be delivered by any 
benevolent individuals who might 
wish to aid in elevating this de- 
graded portion of our community.’’ 
This was the beginning of Uni- 
tarian work in this neighborhood. 
In 1857 the Hanover Street Chapel, 
a single room, was rented for ser- 
vices on Sundays and on week- 
days. Here, for twenty-five years, 
the Rev. Edwin J. Gerry worked 
faithfully and well. A stout man, 
he climbed with difficulty, but 
never-failing patience, the narrow 
stairways of the poor, and justly 
and humbly felt himself to be a 
power for good; sixteen hundred 
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and sixty-nine visits he made in 
one year alone. 

He was the almoner of the Fra- 
ternity, and distributed clothes, 
coal, groceries, and, where greatly 
needed, money. The Sunday ser- 
vices at the Chapel were attended, 
but even the devoted men who 
ministered there dared not say that 
for mental and spiritual aid only, 
the people came. Without the 
dole at the gate, would the courts 
of the church have been filled? This 
question weighed upon the minds 
of all. The Sunday-school was 
hard to maintain, for the character 
of the population was changing. 
The sober, steady American poor 
disappeared,—we hope they grew 
rich when they left the narrow 
picturesque streets of the North 
End tothe less civilized and poorer 
foreigners who crowded in. Re- 
ligions became numerous, and in 
1884 the report of the Executive 
Committee of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches speaks hesitat- 
ingly the thought, then gaining 
ground, that perhaps too much 
stress had been laid on Sunday 
religious services, pastoral visiting, 
and Sunday-school instruction ; 
that it ‘‘was pardonable if some 
sort of irksomeness did manifest 
itself, if there was a craving for 
something savoring a little of what 
is entertaining and amusing,—re- 
ligion, of course, but divested of 
its sombreness.’’ ‘Then good Mr. 
and Mrs. Heyward were put in 
charge, and in 1884 the chapel on 
Parmenter Street was purchased, 
a dark, sunless building, standing 
in the heart of the district most 
needing spiritual light. 
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Five thousand dollars were spent 
in reconstructing the upper hall, 
or chapel, and making a new vestry 
for Sunday-school, in opening win- 
dows and letting in the air. These 
improvements were most welcome 
to the rather discouraged minister, 
but the congregation did not grow 
as rapidly as was desired, although 











the Sunday-school was filled to 
overflowing. The cry was then, 
as it is to-day, for teachers, and it 
was not answered then, as it is not 
answered to-day. Children were 
turned away because there was no 
room in the crowded classes for 
them. Christmas and Easter fes- 
tivities, generous gifts, and a day 
in the country in the summer, 


helped to keep the numbers good. 
Sewing-classes on Saturday pros- 
pered, for the girls gladly made 
the garments that were given to 
them when finished. 
was the next 


Mr. Hurd 
incumbent, and he 
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said plainly: ‘‘ Unitarians may do 
a great work at the North End, but 
not at Parmenter Street Chapel.’’ 
This seemed needlessly hopeless, 
as several hundred children were 
attending Sunday-school; and 
clubs, the modern specifics for sin 
and vice, were forming among 
both boys and girls. The sewing 
and singing-classes were 
full, but the congregation 
of a Sunday morning was 
small. The clergyman 
tried two services in the 
afternoon, but the con- 
gregation was no bigger, 
and he despairingly re- 
turned to the morning 
hour, saying: ‘The mere 
\\ size of an audience is not 
_ the most important part 
of a religious service.’’ 

Again, in’g1, Rev. Mr. 
Greensays: ‘‘ While there 
is considerable activity in 
the Chapel, the hope of 
gathering a worshiping 
congregation is slight. 
The Jews will allow their 
children to come to Sun- 
day-school services, but 
not to our Saturday sew- 
ing-class, while the Ro- 
man Catholics will allow 
their children to come 
freely to sewing-school on 
Saturday, but not to Sunday-school 
on Sunday. 

In January of 1892 the change 
came. The Executive Committee 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, under the impulse given 
by Rev. S. W. Brooke, who offered 
to be responsible for a large pro- 
portion of the funds immediately 
necessary, determined to try secular 
methods where purely religious 
ones were of doubtful efficiency. 
An advantageous offer for the 
Chapel was refused, and the North 
End Union was formed, Rev. Mr. 
Horton, Rev. Mr. Brooke, and Mrs. 
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K. G. Wells planning the organ- 
ization. Its object was to make a 
social home for young men, to 
stimulate a better intellectual life, 
to promote good citizenship, and 
to lend a hand wherever needed. 
The usual devices were employed; 
a reading-room, with papers, maga- 
zines, and books, was opened; a 
dark, stuffy little room, but the 
books were there, and in the even- 
ing a crowd of more or less man- 
nerly youths assembled,— some to 
read, some to play checkers, some 
to chatter, and more to idle away 
the hours. A drill-club, a gym- 
nastic-class, a drum-corps, and 
classes in various subjects were 
established; one hundred and six 
men and boys became members of 
the Union, paying fifty cents as an 
annual fee. 

Girls’ clubs, and sewing and 
gymnastic-classes, followed. Mr. 
S. F. Hubbard, a layman, devoted 
heart and soul to the cause of good 
citizenship, was made superin- 
tendent ; Mr. H. L. Channell, -as- 
sistant. Business firms and indi- 
viduals gave labor and materials 
to decorate and make habitable the 
halls and basement, and the strug- 
gle against the influences of poverty 
and the evils of many nationalities 
began. In March ofthis same year, 
‘*’T-he Children’s House,’’ started 
two years before by the Massachu- 
setts Emergency and Hygiene 
Association, was consolidated with 
the Union, and Mrs. H. lL. Chan- 
nell was installed as matron. The 
Union seemed now fully equipped. 
At the Children’s House the little 
children were taught in the morn- 
ing, amused and made happy in 
the afternoon ; later the schoolgirls 
came for cooking, sewing, mend- 
ing, and _ singing-lessons; the 
former chapel, with its varied re- 
sources, was devoted to those of 
larger growth, and on Sunday all 
ages were welcomed to Sunday- 


school, which flourished under the 
able management of Miss Julia 
Frothingham, for fifteen years a 
friend and guide to the girls of that 
district. 

The summer came, and the volun- 
teer teachers fled to the country. 
Then the gymnasium was opened, 
morning and afternoon, as a play- 
room for little children; a heap of 
sand was put in the narrow back 
yard, but, alas! the heat was too 
great even for the street arabs. At 
the Children’s House Mrs. Chan- 
nell taught amateur dressmaking. 
In six weeks ninety dresses were 
purchased and made, which meant 
that, when the public schools were 
opened, ninety girls wore clean 
cotton gowns, bought with their 
own pennies, and made by their 
own hands. This enterprise of 
Mrs. Channell’s cost the Union 
seventy cents—that was the amount 
of her deficit. Another winter and 
the inconveniences of the building 
emphasized themselves. The diffi- 
culties became irksome, but Mr. 
Hubbard’s hopefulness and zeal 
were unflagging, and in January 
of 1894 a plumbing-school was 
started in the rear of the gymna- 
sium. The funds were raised by 
Mr. Tufts, and friends of the Union. 
A full class of twenty-nine young 
men, many of them plumbers’ 
‘‘helpers,’’ began work at once, 
each paying ten dollars for a course 
of fifty lessons. With the plumb- 
ing-school we reach the funda- 
mental idea of the Union, the pur- 
pose behind all the advantages 
which it offers for social life, to 
teach the dignity and necessity of 
faithful labor in any direction, and 
to teach boys and girls how to use 
their hands and brains, that they 
may perform thatlabor. ‘The feel- 
ing of the grand juror who rose in 
a New York court last week, and 
pleaded for industrial schools, 
instead of prisons, for our young 
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men, saying that the lack ofa trade 
seemed to be the cause of the 
offences of most of the criminals 
brought before the jury ,—is a domi- 
nant one with the Board of Di- 
rectors. The helplessness and 
uselessness of the poor is borne in 
upon us every day. The pity of 
it, when boys from fourteen to 
eighteen lounge from one situation 
to another, glad of a dismissal, as 
it is an excuse for weeks of idling; 
when girls are content to work for 
a pittance, and to learn nothing ! 
Untaught mothers, ignorant of the 
commonest duties of a housewife, 
cannot teach their daughters what 
they do not know themselves, and 
the girls have no desire to learn. 
To rouse the desire to learn is the 
work of the Union, beginning with 
the little ones at the Children’s 
House. There volunteer teachers 


instruct in many arts, from laundry- 
work to candy-making, but for the 


youths and maidens at the Union 
professional teaching is employed. 
There the dressmaking-class is 
large and well taught. The pupils 
pay for the tuition, and for their 
stuffs ; the rule of the Union is to 
give nothing but material, and to 
give only such instruction as is 
necessary to arouse an _ interest 
which shall impel the pupil to pay 
for more instruction. The millinery- 
class is successful; some of the 
students have graduated, and are 
earning money by the skill obtained 
in the evening lessons. 

During the summer of ’94 came 
greater improvements. By a fortu- 
nate arrangement with the city the 
Union building was let for a term 
of years, to be occupied in the day- 
time by scholars crowded out of 
the Hancock schoolhouse; the 
Children’s House to be used in the 
morning for the kindergarten. The 
lease was signed on condition that 
certain repairs should be made. 
Mr. J. W. Tufts, a most generous 


friend of the Union, lent the money 
for the new building, for practically 
a new building it is. An attractive 
facade has replaced the forbidding 
front of former years, two light and 
well-decorated halls occupy the 
centre, and small rooms for classes 
and committees fill out the corners. 
The reading-room is larger and 
more attractive, the baths belong- 
ing to the gymnasium are more 
convenient, and, best of all, a public 
bath-house in the basement is open 
for a small fee to men, five days in 
the week; to women, two. The 
whole appearance and atmosphere 
of the place has changed; the one 
small room asked for in 1856 by 
Mr. Scandlin has become a beauti- 
ful building, devoted day and even- 
ing to the task of making good 
citizens. It is now apparently a 
secular institution, with a layman 
as its superintendent. 

Apparently the physical and 
mental training is counted above 
the moral and religious. Surely it 
is held to be far more important 
than the teaching of creeds; but 
deep down in the foundation of the 
work lies the mainspring of love to 
man, and the wish to help him 
rise. Itis the methods only that 
differ. The dole at the door, the 
loaf at the gate, are things of the 
past. Only as an institution for 
the advancement of good citizen- 
ship does the Union stand. Its 
outwardly religious character is 
gone. 

On Saturday night a dancing- 
school occupies the gymnasium. 
In the upper hall the boys give 
minstrel shows, the girls sing oper- 
ettas, and, like their sisters of the 
Back Bay, have Terpsichorean joys. 
That all day long the building 
swarms with children, that it does 
not stand vacant until evening, is 
an object lesson for the public. 
Why should the property of so 
many institutions stand idle during 
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the day, and so much of the city 
property useless, both day and 
night, for four months of the year? 
By proper management our big 
schoolhouses could be used for a 
thousand purposes in winter even- 
ings, and for playrooms or trade- 
schools for the childrea, (to whom 
they properly belong,) during the 
hot summer. The influence of the 
Union, its power for good, under 
its outwardly material as- 

pect, can be gathered from 

the story of one poor girl. 

Five years ago Lucy, a child 

with foolish brains, ran the 
streets like a wild creature. 

Her red hair streamed in the 
wind, her tattered clothing 
barely covered her body, her 
mother despised and neglect- 

ed her, the other children on 

the street teased and _ tor- 
mented her. 

She became like a hunted 
animal. When the Child- 
ren’s House was opened, 
Lucy drifted in, one of the 
ladies on the Committee vis- 
ited the mother, forced her 
to decently clothe the girl, 
and since that day the child 
has had a never-failing ref- 
uge. Under Mrs. Channell’s 
motherly care she has learned 
to be useful in many ways. 

She is clean and properly 
dressed. She is the best 
gymnast among the girls, and in- 
stead of an object of scorn and 
ridicule, as formerly, she is like 
the unfortunate sister of a house- 
hold ; every boy and girl feels that 
each one must care for Lucy, must 
protect her, when she cannot pro- 
tect herself. 

As she has grown older this task 
has become more difficult, but she 
has been saved from many a dan- 
ger ‘‘ because some of the Unicn 
boys were there.’’ These young 
men, none too good themselves, 


protected the girl because she be- 
longed to the Union, because they 
had played together as children at 
the Children’s House. 

The problem which the North 
End Union wishes to assist in solv- 
ing, isthis: Until fourteen years 
of age the children are instructed 
in the public schools, but are they 
properly instructed? If ninety- 
two per cent. of our citizens must 
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labor with their hands,’ five per 
cent. only become business men, 
three per cent. professional men, 
is it right that most of the training 
of our public schools should be for 
the benefit of that eight per cent.? 
What should be done for the ninety- 


two per cent.? Manual training is 
now given in the public schools; 
and serves a double purpose, for 
with many it is only when their 
hands are occupied that their dull 
brains are roused, and they can 
profit by mental discipline; but 
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after fourteen, what does the State 
or city offer to the ninety-two per 
cent.? Most of the individuals that 
make up that majority have no 
conscious tastes, they do not know 
what they can do, for their powers 
have not been developed, they do 
not know what they wish to do; 
generally idleness represents their 
idea of happiness. An easy place 
is what they seek. Should not our 
trades - unions, our associations 
of master workmen, or our gov- 
ernment give those boys and girls 
the instruction which Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and England 
in a measure are offering freely to 
their young people. German clerks 
are in such demand in commercial 
houses the world over, on account 
of their patient, accurate habits 
and their knowledge of languages, 
that England has become alarmed, 
and has taken measures to provide 
the English boys with proper train- 
ing to rival their cousins. 

In Germany attendance at the 
fort-building schools is compulsory 
for two or three years after leav- 
ing the common schools. The boy 
or his parents may choose which 
of the fifty, more or less, different 
kinds of school he may attend, 
but to one of them he must go. 
Private individuals, unions and 
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guilds, the mercantile associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, the 
cities and the State,—all aid in es- 
tablishing these schools. It an in- 
dustry flags, as, for instance, the 
tanning in Saxony, a commission 
is appointed to investigate the 
cause, and generally an industrial 
or technical school is started to 
teach the methods by which that 
trade may be improved. Our boys 
and girls are left to chance and 
their own ingenuity. When shall 
we learn the lesson that a thinking 
people might learn in an hour, if it 
would ponder on the simple state- 
ment that seventy per cent. of those 
who are sent to the Concord Re- 
formatory have no trade, and of 
those who learn a trade within its 
walls few are ever recommitted. 

Our hands are idle, because we 
are not taught tousethem. It was 
to help in learning this lesson that 
the plumbing-school was estab- 
lished, and to go further, to carry 
on small schools in other trades, to 
make a beginning which may serve 
as an incentive to more. 

Extended work by richer indi- 
viduals and associations is at pres- 
ent the purpose which the Union 
desires to unite with its efforts to 
promote a better moral and intel- 
lectual life in its neighborhood. 


Ellen M. Tower. 

















HOMAS DUDLEY, the sec- 
ond Governor of Massachu- 
setts, was born in Northamp- 

ton, England, in 1576. He was 
the son of Capt. Roger Dudley, 
‘‘who was slain in the war.’’ His 
mother died while he was very 
young. He was left with a small 
property, and he was well, though 
not liberally, educated at a Latir 
school. He had the great advar- 
tage of being brought up in che 
family of the Earl of Northauipton, 
and later he was clerk with Judge 
Nichols, a kinsman of his mother, 
and acquired a knowledge of the 
law which was of great assistance 
to him in his after-career. That 
he had great executive ability is 
shown in the fact that he cleared 
the estate of the Earl of Northamp- 
ton from a debt of twenty thousand 
pounds,.left by the old Earl’s ex- 
cesses, and this was considered, in 
those days, a very heavy burden. 

He had a strong magnetic per- 
sonal influence over his associates 
and induced them to form a mili- 
tary company of which he became 
the captain, and received his com- 
mission from Queen Elizabeth ; he 
led these soldiers to France in sup- 
port of the Protestant faith, against 
Philip II. of Spain, where they 
fought under the command of Hen- 
ry of Navarre. 

The spirit of adventure, the en- 
ergy and enterprise of Dudley, as 
well as his sympathy with the liv- 
ing questions of the period, indicate 
his real character. Under the ear- 


nest teachings of Puritan ministers, 
and lastly of Rev. John Cotton, he 
became a zealous Puritan of the 
Puritans, and joined the great em- 
igration to America in 1630 to 
found the settlement of the Massa- 
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chusetts Colony, bringing the char- 
ter as Deputy-Governor. That 
charter was long kept as the bul- 
wark of their liberty. 

It is often said that the Puritans 
came here to worship God without 
molestation ; that they only sought 
liberty of conscience. This has 
been shown to be a mistake. They 
came with a vastly greater purpose. 
They came to found a state which 
should endure throughout the cent- 
uries, in which politics should be 
controlled by the will of God and 
laws should be rooted and ground- 
ed in the Bible. f 

It was ordered and agreed that, 
for the time to come, ‘‘ No man 
shall be admitted to the freedom of 
this body politic, but such as are 
members of some of the churches.’’ 
Thus all freemen were ‘‘ saints by 
calling.’’ These elements, relig- 
ious fervor and self-government, 
are curiously combined in their 
subsequent union of church and 
state. The worship of God and 
the collection of taxes were felt to 
be equally matters for them to con- 
trol, and the magistrates had super- 
vision over both. In sucha colony 
a man of Dudley’s capacities was 
in hiselement. This was to be an 
ideal state, and their thoughts were 
upon the future and posterity. 
But it was not to be such a union 
of church and state as they hoped 
and prayed for. It was, however, 
to be very much greater. 

They opened an asylum for the 
oppressed in body and spirit of all 
the earth, and in the slow progress 
and evolution of generations came 
forth the ‘‘ government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.’’ That Thomas Dudley was 
well fitted to govern is shown in 
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the fact that he was in the magis- 
tracy in the Colony for twenty- 
three years and held the highest 
and most sacred trusts from the 
hands of the people. He was Gov- 
ernor in 1634, 1640, 1645, 1650, 
and 1653 ; and Deputy in interven- 
ing times. In 1644 he was chosen 
Sergeant-Major-General, the high- 
est military office in the Colonies. 

There are three castles in Eng- 
land connected with the name of 
Dudley: Warwick, which is still 
occupied ; Kenilworth, made fa- 
mous by Sir Walter Scott, and now 
an interesting ruin; and Dudley 
Castle at Dudley, the oldest ruin 
in England, built in the year 700 
by Athelstan, the reigning mon- 
arch of that day in that particular 


region. It was here that the name 
originated. The best authorities 


give the name of that monarch as 
‘‘Dudo,’’ and the plain about 
there was known as ‘‘Dudo’s lea,’’ 
or ‘‘leigh,’’ and hence we finally 
arrive at the name of Dudley. 

In an interesting letter, written 
to the Countess of Lincoln, Dudley 
describes the sad and unexpected 
condition of the colonists who had 
preceded those who came in the 
‘‘Arbella,’’ and says that, ‘‘ Being 
unable to feed our servants, by rea- 
son of scarcity of provisions and 
failure of supplies to arrive, we 
gave them all their liberty, who 
had cost us from sixteen pounds 
to twenty pounds a person to send 
over.’’ Healso says, ‘‘ If any come 
hither to plant for worldly ends, 
that can live well at home, he 
commits an error of which he will 
soon repent him; but if for spirit- 
ual and that no particular obstacle 
hinder his removal, he may find 
here what may well content him, 
viz., Materials to build, fewel to 
burn and ground to plant, seas 
and rivers to fish in, a pure air to 
breathe, &c. . . . In a word, we 
yet enjoy little to be envied, but 
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endure much to be pitied, in the 
sickness and mortality of our peo- 
ple.’’ 

Dudley was one of the first to 
leave Salem. He and the more ro- 
bust of his associates were drawn 
as if by destiny to the ‘‘ Hub of 
the universe.’’ They landed at 
Charlestown, where, it is stated, 
there was at that time a single 
frame house that appears to have 
been standing upon the site of the 
present Square in Charlestown. 
Here the first religious services 
were held, under the spreading 
branches of an oak-tree. Here 
the church covenent was signed by 
John Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, 
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John Wilson, and Isaac Johnson. 
This simple and solemn compact 
and the names of its first four sign- 
ers, may be read upon one of the 
windows of the First Church, in 
this city, presided over by Rev. 
Stopford W. Brooke. 

John Wilson was their pastor, 
and they built a house for him 
upon the spot now occupied by the 
Merchants Bank Building, near 
the corner of what was always 
known as ‘‘Wilson’s Lane,’’ before 
Devonshire Street was extended, 
in 1874. Their little meeting-house 
was erected near the corner of - 
what is now State and Devonshire 
Streets. It was a low building, 
constructed of wood plastered out- 
side with clay. It had a thatched 
roof, with probably oiled - paper 
windows to let in the light, but 
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was without a chimney or any 
means for heating. During the 
absence of Mr. Wilson in England, 
the worshipers came every Sunday 
to listen to the preaching of Win- 
throp and Dudley ; for, in the opin- 
ion of Cotton Mather, Dudley had 
‘‘a very good pen,’’ and in his own 
time was spoken of as ‘‘a man of 
approved wisdom and of much good 
service to the state.’’ The houses 
of the first settlers were chiefly 
log-cabins, but Johnson, Winthrop, 
and Dudley subsequently built 
frame houses of wood. 

Winthrop and Dudley were so 
closely associated in the govern- 
ment of the Colony, that many 
comparisons of them have been 
made. Winthrop was forty - one 
years of age when he came to this 
country; Dudley was fifty - four 
years old. Winthrop was endowed 
with a moral sensitiveness that was 
almost morbid. Dudley was stern, 
dignified, and less conciliatory in 
his manner, doubtless suffering by 
comparison. Dudley was a man 
of strict integrity and would yield 
to no popular opinion to gain honor 
and authority. He was nota serv- 
ile man; he would not stoop to 
royalty itself, when by so doing he 
would sacrifice a great principle. 
His early training in law had made 
him more exacting than others. 
The majesty of the law must be 
respected at all hazards. 

It is difficult for us who live in 
this liberal age, to realize the nar- 
rowness and severity of those early 
days. A wrong was a wrong, and 
no amount of persuasion could make 
it appear otherwise. A dispute 
that he had about a mortgage of 
land, ‘‘an occasion of grief to god- 
ly minds and of reproach to the 
court,’’ led to the wholesome law 
for recording all deeds of convey- 
ance. 

Winthrop and Dudley seem to 
have had many differences of opin- 
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ion, but their disagreements really 
took place within the first three 
years of the nineteen in which they 
were in the government together, 
and terminated, as it was most 
fitting they-should, at Concord. 
The Governor and the Deputy 
went to Concord to view some land 
for farming. They made choice of 
a thousand acres for each of them, 
offering each other the first choice, 


- but because the ‘‘ Deputy’s was 


first granted, and himself had store 
of land already, the Governor yield- 
ed him the choice. So at the place 
where the Deputy’s land was to 
begin, there were two great stones, 
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which they called the ‘Two Bro- 
thers’ in remembrance that they 
were brothers, by their children’s 
marriage, and did so_ brotherly 
agree and for that, a little creek 
near those stones was to part their 
lands.’’ 

Thomas Dudley married Dorothy 
Yorke, who died in 1643. He next 
married Catherine Hackburn, who 
survived him. His eldest son Sam- 
uel married Mary Winthrop. His 
daughter Anne married Governor 
Bradstreet, and became the first 
poet in America. Among her de- 
scendants, inheritors of her poetic 
genius, two names occur, well 
known to American . literature: 
Oliver Wendell Homes and Rich- 
ard H. Dana. In her elegy on her 
father are these lines: 

“One of the founders, him New England 
know, 

Who staidthy feeble sides when thou 

wast low ; 

Who spent his state, his strength, and 

years with care, 

That after-comers in them might have 

share ; 
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True patriot of this little common- 
weal, 

Who is ’t can tax thee aught but for 
zeal ?”’ 


The Dudley homestead, consist- 
ing of five or six acres, lay be- 
tween what are now Washington 
and Bartlett Streets on the south, 
and Roxbury Street on the north, 
extending from Guild Row to the 
eastern boundary of Dr. Putnam’s 
church. The mansion stood at the 
end of Shawmut Avenue, where 
the Universalist church was burned 
in January, 1894. Rumor has it 


that it was the house originally 
built at Newton (Cambridge), re- 
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moved thence on the Governor’s 
change of residence, in 1636, and 
concerning which Governor Win- 
throp charged him with extrava- 
gance in having it wainscoted. 
Dudley replied that the extrava- 
gance complained of was only for 
the warmth of the house, and the 
cost small, and that the wainscot- 
ing consisted only of clapboards 
nailed to the wall in the form of 
wainscoting. In its day this was 
one of the best houses in town. 
He was fond of reading, and 
left what, at the time, was consid- 
ered a very good library of about 
fifty books,—principally religious 
treatises, and law-books, history, 
and a poem,—‘‘ Ye Vision of Piers 
Plowman.’’ The Charter of Har- 
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vard University has the signature 
and seal of ‘‘ Tho: Dudley,’’ and 
now is in the library at Harvard. 

The old mansion was razed to 
the ground a few days after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and its brick 
foundation, facing north and east, 
made the angle of the works erect- 
ed here by the Americans. In 
making the necessary excavations 
for the church, the wine-cellar of 
the mansion was unearthed, and, 
strange as it may seem, the liquors 
were, after a lapse of forty-five 
years, found intact. It would great- 
ly have shocked this staunch old 
Puritan, could he have forseen that 
a church of the Universalist faith 
would be built upon his grounds,— 
and, also, to know that many of 
his descendants profess the Uni- 
tarian faith to-day. 

Thomas Dudley died in July, 
1653,aged seventy-seven years. He 
was buried beside his wife, as he 
had requested in his will of April, 
1652, the original of which is 
now in the Suffolk Probate Office. 
The tomb is in the old burying- 
ground on the corner of Eustis and 
Washington Streets, The tomb- 
stone is of freestone, which was 
brought from England. On the 
stone is an oval white marble slab, 
withthe name. The original metal 
plate was believed to have been 
taken and melted into bullets by 
the soldiers about the time of the 
Revolution. After his death there 
was found in his pocket a poem, 
which ends thus: 


“Let men of God in courts and churches 
watch, 
O’er such as do a toleration hatch ; 
Lest that ill egg bring forth a cocka- 
trice, * 
To poison all with heresy and vice. 
If men be left and otherwise combine, 
My epitaph ’s ‘I dy’d no libertine.’ ”’ 


Missourt S. Child. 





*A cockatrice is a serpent fabled to rise from an 
egg, and so venomous as to be able to kill with its 
look. 





THE MISSING WILL: A PSYCHOLOGICAL MYSTERY 


AM not superstitious ; in fact, I 
have always been somewhat of 
a materialist. I have laughed 
at the superstitious ideas which 
still linger among people. I have 
been the thirteenth at table, have 
walked under ladders, seen mirrors 
break, have even put on the left 
shoe before the right without any 
fear of the supposed consequences, 
and I have visited haunted houses 
and bade ghosts appear. 

Yet there are some things I have 
seen and heard which I cannot un- 
derstand or explain. 

I confess to having been fright- 
ened, and in my fright to have 
given way to anger; but it was 
owing to that anger that this story 
was written. 

I am a doctor, and therefore the 
very last person who should suc- 
cumb to the ladies’ ailment,—‘‘ an 
attack of nerves.’’ 

I inherited a time-honored name, 
though at the time of which I 
write the name was all I possessed. 
My parents were poor, and had 
crippled themselves financially to 
give me a good education and a 
start in life. When I hung out 
my shingle with the words, in 
bright gold, upon it, ‘‘ Joseph 
Penn,M.D.,’’my father exclaimed : 

‘“There, my boy, now I can die 
happy ; your future is assured.’’ 

My dear old mother (God bless 
her!) clasped me in her arms, and 
in the soft, sweet tones a mother 
alone can use, prophesied my suc- 
cess. 

‘‘ Who can resist you, my boy ?’’ 
she asked. , 

Alas! a month later she was in 
the silent tomb, and I had looked 
for the last time on her loved face. 


(6) 


For the last time! No, perhaps 
not; for who can say whether I 
shall not see that beautiful face, 
still more beautiful, and hear that 
sweet voice, sweeter still, in the 
far-away country whither we are all 
bound ? 

My father followed the love of 
his life within a few months, and I 
was alone in the world,—poor in 
the world’s goods, but rich in the 
memory of perfect parents. 

The town where I resided was 
so healthy that ome doctor could 
scarcely make a living, and there 
were ¢hree of us. 

One night I was sitting in my 
office enjoying the fragrance of a 
cigar,—for I had given up all hope 
of ever having a patient. I was 
reading a work on the supernat- 
ural, and so interested did I be- 
come that I fancied my room to be 
peopled with ghosts, and that every 
article of furniture creaked and 
groaned through the action of 
those ethereal beings we call spirits. 

I threw down my book and re- 
lighted my cigar,—which I had al- 
lowed to go out,—and laughed,— 
yes, laughed,—for I knew how easy 
it was for the mind to conjure up 
ghosts and people space with dis- 
embodied spirits. 

I laughed as I looked round the 
room,—laughed at the effects of 
imagination, and said aloud that 
my nerves were overstrung, and 
that ghost-seeing was the result of 
the weakening of brain tissues. 

Yet I found myself worrying 
over the stories I had been read- 
ing, and began to question myself. 
Were my nerves overstrung? If 
so, it was not through overwork, 
for I was suffering from a plethora 
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of idleness, if such could be. Had 
I been smoking too much ? Of that 
I could not accuse myself, for I 
was very moderate with the weed. 

I was alone in the house; my 
housekeeper and the domestic help 
were both out. I longed for com- 
pany. I threw the book across 
the floor, and, in melodramatic 
voice, cried : 

‘‘Avaunt, and quit my sight!’’ 

A strange, creepy sensation pass- 
ed over me, and I turned involun- 
tarily to the door, which opened 
from my office into the street. I 
had locked it; yet, there in my of- 
fice, with her back towards the 
door, stood a woman, dressed in 
the deepest mourning. 

A long veil obscured her face, 
but I felt sure that behind its dark 
folds there was a face of unusual 
beauty. With such a form and 


figure, it would be well-nigh im- 
possible to fancy plain features. 


I stood, bewildered and silent. 

A sweet voice came, like an an- 
gel’s whisper, through the folds of 
the veil : 

‘‘Are you Dr. Penn?’’ 

The question calmed me. My 
professional character was at stake. 

‘‘Yes, madam ; pray beseated. I 
am sorry I did not hear you ring.’’ 

‘*T did not ring.’’ 

She sat down opposite me, and I 
prepared to listen to her story. 
I was interested. She was a pa- 
tient any physician might be proud 
to have. There was a subtle mag- 
netism about her presence which 
fascinated and charmed me. Evi- 
dently she was bashful, for she did 
not speak,—she waited for me to 
question her. To do so was most 
difficult, and I fell back on the 
stereotyped interrogation : 

‘‘ What can I have the pleasure 
of doing for you ?’’ 

I felt that I could bite my tongue 
for asking such a commonplace 
question. 


‘Could you go over to C—— 
to-morrow ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Yes, madam.’’ 

‘‘Could you be at Elm cottage 
at ten, promptly ?”’ 

I did not equivocate or hesitate, 
as some might have done, to give 
an appearance of a busy life and 
extensive practice, but answered at 
once : 

‘*T will be there.’’ 

I had turned to my desk for my 
pad, that I might make some notes 
concerning my prospective patient ; 
but as I did so, a strange convul- 
sive tremor, amounting almost to a 
positive chill, passed over me. I 
looked up and saw that I was 
alone. 

I went to the door ; it was locked 
on the inside. I looked at the 
window ; it was closed and fast- 
ened. I entered the other part of 
the house and went all through 
it; not a sign of any living being 
was there. 

. My housekeeper, a distant rela- 
tive, rang the bell. Its jingling 
made my hair stand on end, and I 
was positively nervous. 

Summoning up courage, I open- 
ed the door. 

‘““Has not Mary 
asked Mrs. Waters. 

Mary was our maid-of-all-work, 
the empress of the kitchen and 
boss of the house, and it was her 
night off duty. 

I did not answer, but burst into 
a delirious laugh. 

‘What is it, Joe? You have 
not been drinking, have you ?’’ 

There was an easy familiarity 
about the question which jarred 
on my nerves. I was offended, and 
did not reply. 

There was no sleep for me that 
night. I was almost on the verge 
of brain-fever. Near morning I 
became calmer, and laughed at 
myself for being the victim of an 
optical illusion. 


returned ?’’ 
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The town of C was some 
ten miles distant, and I hired a 
horse—being too poor to own one 
—and rode over, determined to 
find if there was such a place as 
Elm cottage, and, if so, why I was 
so mysteriously summoned there. 

On the very outskirts of C 
I met a policeman and, to my great 
astonishment, was directed to Elm 
cottage. I reached the house and 
found it to be a large, rambling 
colonial place, standing in spacious 
grounds. Imagine my surprise 
when I saw an autioneer’s red flag 
floating from one of the windows. 

‘‘T am Dr. Penn,’’ I said to.a 
staid old butler whom I met in the 
hall. 

‘‘Are you? 
do for you ?”’ 

‘‘T was summoned here by a 
lady,—a sick call—’’ 

‘<’There must be some mistake, 
sir. Master died a month ago, and 
there is no one sick here,— unless 
it is the sickness of anger.’’ The 
old retainer hesitated for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Master left all to a cousin, 
and poor Miss Frankie, his own 
daughter, not a cent.”’ 

‘*Can I see Miss Frankie?’’ I 
asked. 

‘* Law, bless you, sir, we havn’t 
seen her since she ran away and 
married that good-for-nothing hus- 
band of hers; but she loved him, 
and he is dead, but Missie has 
never been back since, except on 
the day of the funeral. You see, 
sir, her marriage almost broke the 
old gentleman’s heart.’’ 

‘*So he cut her off with a dollar, 
eh?’? 

‘* No; sir’: 


Well, what can I 


he didn’t leave her 
even a cent; but I’m wanted. Oh, 


sir! My heart is heavy to see this 
home broken up and the things 
scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, as the saying is.”’ 

The old servitor hobbled away, 
and I entered the parlor where the 
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auction was progressing. The 
prices realized were ridiculous, and 
I felt grieved to see so many relics 
of a by-gone time literally given 
away. 

There was an antique secretaire, 
bookcase, desk, and _ bric-a-brac 
cabinet combined, which attracted 
my attention, and before I realized 
what I was doing, I had bought it 
for twenty dollars. 

I had bid like one ina dream, 
and when I found myself a pur- 
chaser, I blushed the deepest crim- 
son, for I had only four dollars in 
my pocket. I paid that on ac- 
count, and, to take myself away 
from further temptation, mounted 
my horse and rode home. 

‘*A patient, Joe?’’ asked Mrs. 
Waters as I entered the house. 

‘*No; and I have made a fool of 
myself, Aunt Waters.’’ 

** How ?.”’ 

‘‘T have spent twenty dollars for 
a desk.’’ 

‘You needed one.’’ 

‘“Ves; but I needed the money 
more.’’ 

I was pleased with my purchase 
when Judge Wilkes saw it, and 
said it would be a bargain at one 
hundred dollars. But from the 
very moment the expressman placed 
that desk in my office my peace of 
mind was gone. 

To say that I was haunted, is 
but to express mildly my feelings. 
I heard knockings all over the 
room, and when I sought the soli- 
tude of my bed-chamber it seemed 
that all the mysterious noises fol- 
lowed me. For three weeks I lived 
in the greatest agony. I lost my 
appetite, my eyes were bloodshot 
and dim, and I had all the appear- 
ance of being a drunkard, and yet 
I can honestly aver I never tasted 
an intoxicant. 

That last night ! 

I shall never forget it. I had 
promised to write an article for the 
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‘* Medical Magnet,’’ on ‘‘ Psycho- 
logic Diseases.’’ I felt sure the 
article would be the turning-point 
in my career. 

I sat down to write, and found 
my pen tracing characters and 
forming words altogether contrary 
to my thoughts. I threw down the 
pen and turned to my typewriter, 
with no better results. On the 
paper I had written the name 
‘*Frankie’’ several times, yet I 
most solemnly declare that I was 
not thinking of her at all, in fact 
had well-nigh forgotten her exist- 
ence. 

I leaned back in my chair and 
became the prey to most melan- 
choly thoughts. I even contem- 
templated suicide, for I could ac- 
count for my strange state in no 
other way than that I was becom- 
ing insane. Suddenly a book fell 
from a shelf and upset my ink, 
causing it to run all over my man- 
uscript. I looked up and saw a 
second book glide from the shelf, 
as though some one had pushed it 
from behind. 

I crossed to the buffet, and for 
the first time in my life drank a 
large glass of brandy. I felt brave. 
I even stared at the strange secre- 
taire, which seemed endowed with 
life. It was mocking me. [hastily 
made aresolve. I took every book 
and paper from the desk, and was 
careful to clear it out until it was 
as empty as when I bought it. <A 
small mirror, empanelled in the 
back of the desk, broke right be- 
fore my eyes and without any hu- 
man agency, as far as I could see. 
That was as much as I could en- 
dure. I went to the cellar and 


brought up a small hatchet, and 
with savage energy started tosmash 
the secretaire. 

Crash went the wood, and the 
beautiful mahogany panels fell in 
splinters at my feet. 

Never did iconoclast work with 
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greater zeal, until a large envelope 
fell to the floor with some of the 
splintered wood. I paused in my 
work of destruction. I picked up 
the envelope and read its endorse- 
ment: 

‘‘Last Will and Testament of 
Abraham Eberline.”’ 

I broke the seal and hastily 
scanned the contents. I saw that 
the testator left everything, with- 
out reserve, to ‘‘my dearly be- 
loved daughter, Frankie Boyce.’’ 

The lawyer was an old friend of 
mine. He lived within half a mile. 
I started for his house, hatless and 
coatless, running every step of the 
way, the will clutched tightly in 
my hand. 

I did not wait to be announced, 
but rushed into the parlor, and 
thrust the document before him. 

‘‘Is that worth anything?’ I 
asked excitedly. 

Lawyer White glanced at the 
document, and took my hand in 
his with a grip like iron. 

‘*God bless you, Penn! It is 
worth a hundred thousand dollars 
to Mrs. Boyce.’’ 

He again grasped my hand. 

‘‘ Where did you get it? Tell 
me all you know; Penn, my boy, 
you have done a grand thing for 
one of the sweetest women on earth. 
I only wish I knew where to find 
her.”’ 

‘* Don’t you?”’ 

‘“No; she was at her father’s 
funeral, but since then we have 
lost all trace of her.’’ 

‘* Advertise.’’ 

‘“That I shall. Thank goodness 
that rascally cousin has not sold 
the estate as well as the furniture.’’ 

I learned from the lawyer how 
Frankie had offended her father by 
marrying Fred Boyce, a good- 
hearted fellow enough, but without 
backbone. In a fit of anger, her 
father made a will, under which 
the cousin inherited the property, 


























and that will had been ad- 
mitted to probate, because a 
later one, drawn by my friend, 
could not be found. It was 
supposed that old man Eberline 
had, for some reason, destroyed it. 

The next day I sent the broken 
secretaire to Lawyer White’s house, 
and no sooner was the desk out of 
my home than I began to regain 
my spirits. I slept well, my appe- 
tite returned, and, what was most 
remarkable, the romance connected 
with finding the will caused peo- 
ple to believe I must be a good 
doctor, for no less than ten new 
patients were registered on my 
books within a week. 

My article appeared in the 
‘‘Magnet,’’ and caused quite a 
sensation. 

I was like a new man, and had 
not a care. ‘Three weeks’ persist- 
ent advertising had failed to find 
Frankie Boyce. She had disap- 
peared as effectually as though she 
were in her grave. 


In my mail, one morning, I found 
a letter from Dr. Zentgard, a well- 
known physician of Cincinnati. 

After an apology for intruding 
on my ‘‘ valuable time,’’ the doctor 
said he would like to consult with 
me on a very peculiar case. A lady 
had remained ina trancelike stu- 
por for nearly two months. She 
breathed, and occasionally would 
awake sufficiently to partake of 
food, but she seemed destitute of 
mind. ‘There was no intelligence, 
no soul. She did not even remem- 
ber her name. She was poor, and 
had applied to the doctor’s wife 
for work as seamstress. While 
engaged in sewing, she fell off her 
chair in an apparent faint, from 
which she had passed into a trance. 
The doctor offered me a magnifi- 
cent fee if I would come over and 
consult with him. 


THE MISSING WILL 
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Apart from the interest I felt in 
the case, I at once saw the great 
advantage there would be in the 
announcement that ‘‘ Dr. Penn had 
been summoned to a consultation 
six hundred miles away.”’ 

I made hasty arrangements for 
the care of my patients while I 
should be away, and hastened to 
the fair city of the West. 

I saw the strange patient, and in- 
stantly my heart left my control ; 
for when my eyes rested on her 
face, I knew I had met my fate. 

It may have been fancy, but I 
really think she smiled when I en- 
tered the room. 

I had seen her somewhere be- 
fore; but where I could not, at 
first, imagine. Like a flash it 
came into my mind that she was 
my mysterious visitor of six weeks 
ago. 

Dr. Zentgard was positive that 
she had not left the house for over 
seven weeks; and as I lived six 
hundred miles away, it was impos- 
sible that my conjecture could be 
correct. 

I loved her. 

Though I had not heard her 
voice, or looked into the liquid 
depths of her eyes, my heart beat 
in unison with hers, and she was 
the one woman in the world to me. 

I exercised all my skill, ran- 
sacked my brain to devise remedies, 
and delayed returning home. 

Our efforts were successful. 

Reason asserted itself. A soul 
shone through those eyes, which 
had been so glassy ; the fresh color 
of health came to her cheeks, and 
her recovery was as rapid as her 
sickness had been sudden. 

When she spoke I could have 
been positive that it was the same 
voice which bade me go to Elm 
cottage. But there was the well- 
attested fact that she had been six 
hundred miles away at the time. 
In one of our earliest conversa- 
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tions I told her how much she re- 
sembled a lady I had once seen, 
and she replied that my face and 
voice appeared like those of an old 
friend. 

I told her the story of mystery, 
and her eyes filled with tears; the 
color left her face, and shescarcely 
more than whispered : 

‘‘T thought I had been dream- 
ing,—what am I saying ?’’ 

**Mrs. Boyce—’’ 

‘Hush! I know not—’’ 

‘* Frankie !’’ 

The color suffused itself over 
her face as I called her by that 
name. 

‘* Frankie Eberline, if you will 
not allow me to call you—Boyce—’’ 

‘‘T want to—forget—all,’’ she 
cried. 

‘* Why ?”’ 

‘*My father—’’ 

‘*Forgave you, and left you all 
his property.’’ 

‘‘T did not want his money ; but 
oh! I did yearn for his forgive- 
ness.’’ ° 

‘* And that you had most fully.’’ 

I did not waste any time. The 
electric flash carried my message to 
Lawyer White : 

‘*She is found; come at once.”’ 

He hastened to the city, and the 
identification was complete. 
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It was proved beyond all doubt 
that, on the evening I received my 
mysterious call to Elm cottage, 
both Dr. Zentgard and his wife had 
been by the bedside of Frankie 
Boyce, and that in her delirium 
she had spoken of her father. 

My story is told. It remains a 
mystery which all the learning of 
the scientists cannot solve. 

How was it that she appeared to 
me? 

Why should she send me to her 
father’s late residence; and what 
mysterious power urged me, al- 
most unconsciously, to purchase 
that secretaire? 

Stranger still, what produced 
those noises, and caused the per- 
petual torture I suffered until the 
will was found ? 

Frankie, who has been my loved 
wife for some time, declares that it 
was affinity of souls, a magnetism 
which brought us together, and 
that heaven itself designed that 
we twain should be one flesh. 

When I grow materialistic in 
my philosophy, she whispers in 
my ear, after imprinting a kiss on 
my lips,—‘‘ There are more things 
in heaven and earth, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.’’ 


John De Morgan. 





EAST BOSTON LONG AGO 


O the North End youngsters 

of 1828-30, East Boston (by 

that name) was an unknown 
country. There was on the other 
side of the harbor an island known 
as Williams’ Island, which, some- 
body said, used to be ‘‘ Noddle’s 
Island,’’ and there was a shadowy 
belief that a milkman lived there, 
glorying in the thought that his 
cows could never wander out of 
sight, and that he brought over his 
milk in a boat. 

Although the interior was a 
myth, the boys were quite familiar 
with the desolate shore, and often 
when fortune favored them rowed 
over thither. The first thing was 
to find a good-natured mate of a 
vessel. There were many vessels 
and many good-natured mates, and 
it did not take long to find one who 
would lend a boat, on the strict 
agreement that it should be re- 
turned by sundown. 

It was not such an easy thing to 
row to Williams’ Island. Boys’ 
arms are weak, boats are heavy, 
and Boston tides run swiftly. 
they always got there, and, after 
securely fastening the boat to a 
stone or log, proceeded to explore 
the delightful shores. At half tide 
the luscious clam could easily be 
caught, as could fish, from the boat 
or from projecting points, and ma- 
terial enough soon secured, even 
for a boy’s outdoor appetite. With 
pieces of wreckage and dry sea- 
weed they would build a fire, per- 
haps on the site of the present 
Cunard wharf, and soon would be 
enjoying an a/ fresco early supper, 
made doubly cheering by the 
wholesome east wind. 

Now, some time in the early 
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‘“thirties,’’ there came talk of a 
new and strong land company, 
which was to occupy and build 
up the lonely island, and make it 
a suburb of Boston; and from the 
city wharves one could see piles of 
lumber, and the beginning of a 
ferry wharf and of a few buildings. 
This, of course, had to be seen to, 
and accordingly one holiday after- 
noon (Wednesday or Saturday), a 
boat-load of boys (including the 
writer) were seen approaching the 
shore, here enriched with a short, 
small wharf, at which was moored 
the steamer ‘“Tom Thumb,’’ of un- 
known, but very small, tonnage, 
full twenty feet long, to appearance 
pretty much all paddle-box, chim- 
ney, and engine, but still having 
room for afew passengers. This 
was probably the first steam-yacht 
of Boston Harbor, and was first 
seen at Dover, N. H., between 
1825 and 1828, again at New- 
market, and was brought here to 
run between Boston and the Isles 
of Shoals; but it was so rough in 
Great Bay that it dared not go out- 
side of Portsmouth. The boat was 
commanded by Captain Porter, who 
came to Boston on a visit from 
New Orleans. He then com- 
manded a steamer on the Missis- 
sippi River. He was a guest at 
the Revere House in its early days 
—say from 1847 to 1850—and 
was a full-fledged Southerner,—big 
gold-headed cane, fob-chain, and 
seals,—a full swell, so common in 
those days. In the year 1832, a 
steam-ferry was established — Chel- 
sea Ferry. May 27, 1835, the 
East Boston Ferry commenced. 
On the same day the first Maverick 
House was opened by Major J. W. 
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Barton. Until the opening of the 
ferry the ‘‘ Tom Thumb ”’ was run 
to carry people to a long pier owned 
by Pond & Ordway, about where 
the new ferry is now. 

The young explorers found on 
the island many persons, all very 
busy, but nothing with the air of 
completion. The Central Square, 
with the Maverick House, the 
ferry, and the first houses of va- 
rious neighborhoods were planned 
and begun, but nothing completed. 
Among other things, there was a 
high board fence, on top of which 
was to be a one-rail railroad to 
connect two parts of the new town. 

This new city, thus started, 
grew with a_ rapidity hardly 
equalled by any new city in the 
West. 

Ten years after the boys’ visit 
here chronicled, the writer was or- 
ganist of the Maverick Church, 
which had a goodly congregation. 
The great Maverick Hotel and 


the great sugar-house were in ex- 


istence. He taught music in the 
well-built Maverick schoolhouse. 
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There was a goodly village on the 
eastern hill, and another at the 
Chelsea end of the island. To 
reach the latter one had to traverse 
a half mile of meadow or marsh- 
land, over which the east or the 
west wind sometimes blew furi- 
ously. Some one suggested a 
unique remedy: a high board 
fence with a wooden sidewalk on 
each side, so that in a northwester 
you walked on the east side and 
were safe, and in a northeaster you 
walked on the west side and were 
safe. At that period there were 
many open spaces that might have 
been utilized for parks and squares. 
It seems to be too late now. 

The harbor shores were only par- 
tially occupied, and one day on the 
site of the present freight-houses 
there was a temperance picnic, for 
which John Pierpont contributed 
his famous little ‘‘ cold water’’ 
song : 

“And thus the oak gets high, my 


friends, 
And thus the oak gets high.” 


James C. Johnson. 





BOYNTON’S FIRST “ MARINE” 


OYNTON’S ambition was to 
paint a ‘‘marine.’’ He was 
‘“bound to do it,—this sum- 

mer,’’ too. His ‘‘ portraits’’ had 
been a success, he had sold all his 
‘‘landscapes,’’ and now he must 
‘‘put the sea on canvas.’’ So he 
and his wife took the steamer for 
Nantasket, early one May morn- 
ing, in search of a quiet little cot- 
tage, where he could revel in ‘‘ sea 
views,’’ and she could read Brown- 
ing and Ibsen to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

Boynton had been married only 
three years, but he and his better 
half sothoroughly understood each 
other that they pursued their sev- 
eral ‘‘bents of pleasure,’’ the one re- 
gardless of the other. Boynton said, 
a few weeks after the honeymoon, 
‘* Married folks need their ‘days 
off ;’ I am going to have mine, and 
my wife shall have hers. If we go 
everywhere together, and do every- 
thing together, life will soon be a 
boreand love anempty air-bubble.’’ 
Mrs. B. enthusiastically applauded 
these sentiments, and they soon 
became a part of the household 
code. 

During the summer they each did 
what pleased them best, and as 
there were no children to keep 
them at home, they often spent 
their time apart. Mrs. B. used to 
go down to the ‘‘old farm’’ to 
spend a few weeks with ‘‘mother,’’ 
and Boynton often went fishing 
with ‘‘ the boys.”’ 

This summer, though, they mut- 
ually concluded to be together, for 
Mrs. B. was as much interested in 
the ‘‘marine’’ as was Boynton 
himself. Though exceedingly liter- 
ary she was a model housekeeper ; 
she wanted to be on hand to see 
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that everything ran smoothly ; for, , 
as she remarked, in her practical_ 
matter-of-fact way, ‘‘ An artist can, 
not do his best work if he doesn’ 
get good coffee and tender steak !’’ 
Before the June roses had com- 
menced to bud, and the June wed- 
dings began to be reported in the 
‘* Society Columns,’’ the Boyntons 
were snugly housed in a little cot- 
tage near the Jerusalem road. 
They breakfasted early every 
morning, and Boynton would take 
his ‘‘traps,’’ as he denominated 
his tools of art, and would find a 
secluded spot with a superb ‘“‘ sea- 
reach,’’ where he would paint away 
like a young ‘‘ Latin Quarter’ en- 
thusiast, until the sun drove him 
away. 
Boynton’s 


neighbors did not 
bother him much, and for that he 
was thankful indeed. The regular 


‘‘summer people,’’ for the most 
part, had not arrived, and the ‘‘all- 
the-year-round ’’ folks were fisher- 
men, who did not have any time to 
bother their heads about ‘“‘ picter 
painters.’’ 

One lovely morning Boynton was 
putting in some extra good work, 
to his manner of thinking, and he 
could at last see ‘‘how the whole 
thing was coming out.’’ He even 
got so far as to wonder what place 
it would have in the Art Club, and 
mentally calculated his ‘‘ asking | 
price’’ for this, ‘‘ the greatest effort 
of his life.’’ He went a little bit 
farther in his castle - building, 
and imagined how proud he would 
be with that magic sign *‘ Sold ’’ in 
one corner of the picture, while his 
less fortunate brother artists would 
look on with envy. 

‘*Sailor Ben’’ was the oldest 
‘‘salt’’ in the village. ‘‘Rheuma- 
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‘“HOLY MARLINSPIKES!’’ SAID BEN, UNDER HIS BREATH, ‘‘ BUT AIN’T THAT NATURAL!”’ 





‘‘BOYNTON’S HEAD HIT BEN’S STOMACH, AND THAT SHUT THE OLD SAILOR’S BODY UP LIKE A 
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tiz’’ had taken hold of him in the 
early spring, and did not let go of 
him until some time after the Boyn- 
tons had taken up their abode in 
their cosy little home, which they 
had named ‘‘Sea Dreams.’’ At 
last, though, Ben was out and about 
again, and he commenced his daily 
walks along the beach, as was his 
wont of old. He felt very spry this 
particular morning, and left his 
cane at home. Of course, he had 
his pipe ; no one ever saw Ben with- 
out that. Hetooka long, satisfac- 
tory whiff, and walked cautiously 
along to see what Boynton was 
about. 

‘‘Holy marlinspikes !’’ said Ben, 
under his breath, ‘‘ but ain’t that 
natural !’’ 

Boynton did not hear him, and 
he was so engrossed in his ‘‘ great 
work’’ that Ben was able to take 
in the whole ‘‘situwation’’ at his 
leisure. 

Stroke after stroke of the brush 
brought the picture into shape, 
and Ben’s eyes stuck out with 
amazement as he saw the artist 
skilfully plying the brush. 

‘Now, I think, that is perfec- 
tion !’’ Boynton remarked, and he 
drew back with a self-satisfied air 
to survey the result of the morn- 
ing’s work. Ben had been so inter- 
ested in the proceedings that he 
was almost over the artist’s head, 
and as he was standing on tip-toe 
to get a better view, it only took a 
small amount of physical force to 
throw his equilibrium out of gear. 
The laws of philosophy must work 
and, true to the theories of New- 
ton, ‘‘the centre of gravity’’ was 
changed in the twinkling of an eye. 
Boynton’s head hit Ben’s stomach, 
and that shut the old sailor’s body 
up like a jack-knife. The artist 
was on the inside of the heap. Ben 
was sitting on Boynton’s shirt- 
front ; his feet were at right angles, 
one over Ben’s head, and the other 
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somewhere in the vicinity of that 
worthy’s backbone. 

Neither of them knew what caused 
the catastrophe. ‘The past was a 
blank. Boynton dimly thought it 
might have been a cyclone. Ben 
rather guessed that a pirate had 
come and ‘‘ hit him from behind.’’ 

They rolled over a couple of 
times, like clowns in the circus, 
turning a cart-wheel, and then they 
got separated from each other and 
took account of stock. 

In the heat and hurry of the 
battle, that precious ‘‘ marine’’ 
was knocked from its easel. The 
palette and brushes went up in the 
airlike Japanese fireworks. The 
paint-tubes discharged their con- 
tents all around, and many colored 
grains of sand were strewn along 
the seashore that day. Ben’s shoes 
were literally hurled from his feet, 
and his pipe was forever lost. 

The last scene of all was worthy 
the powers of a Don Quixote to 
describe. Both ‘‘artists’’ in the 
play struck ‘‘ tableaux attitudes,”’ 
directly they got on their feet. 
There were no ‘‘lines’’ to say. 
They just had to ‘‘look their parts.’’ 

Both actors’ clothes were the 
worse for wear. Ben’s ‘‘ galluses’’ 
had broken during the mélée. The 
paint-brushes had lighted on his 
person like the ‘‘ fiery darts of the 
wicked.’’ Two of them perched 
upon his sun-burned brow,. giving 
him the appearance of a Mephis- 
topheles, or a ‘‘two-horned uni- 
corn.’’ The palette got stuck on 
the dismayed sailor’s breast, or 
vest, if the reader desires to be less 
poetical; and as he stood facing 
his antagonist, he looked not unlike 
astreet mendicant, bearing one of 
those stock signs of misery, ‘‘I 
am Blind;’’ or, ‘‘I am Deaf and 
Dumb.”’ 

The sailor’s face was the picture 
of despair; he did not yet know 
what particular form of misfort- 
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une heaven had sent upon him. 
He only knew ‘‘ the instrument of 
destruction’’ stood facing him, and 
although Ben was a peace-lover, 
he was almost tempted to ‘‘ punch 
his head,’’ as he put it afterwards. 

Boynton’s clothes were torn 
in shreds. On one knee he car- 
ried what was left of the poor 
‘‘marine.’’ Some time in the midst 
of the carnage he had put his foot 
through the canvas, and now he 
was unable to get it off his ‘‘ left 
limb.’’ He had a few paint-brushes 
sticking to him, too; and, generally 
speaking, he was a ‘‘total wreck,”’ 
or as the ‘‘boys’’ put it in these 
slangy, laconic days, ‘‘a sight;’’ 
and he realized it afterwards when 
he had retired to the seclusion of 
his home. 

Explanations were useless. Ben 
would not believe but that he was 
the injured party. He did not 
understand why this ‘‘ calamity ’’ 
was brought upon him. Boynton 
wanted to give the old fellow 
a sound thrashing for spoiling 
his three weeks’ work,—and the 
‘‘oreatest effort of his life,’’—but 
his respect for age deterred him ; 
so he gathered up what ‘‘crumbs’’ 
he could find and started for the 
‘‘Sea Dreams,’’ going as fast as 
his injuries would permit. 

Mrs. Boynton never stopped 
smiling, at any one given time, for 
over a minute, for weeks after- 
wards. If she had seen Sailor Ben, 
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undoubtedly the village doctor 
would have had a severe case of 
lock-jaw to treat. Boynton tried 
to repress her mirth, and even 
started to blame her, but as his 
wounds healed he rose to the ridic- 
ulousness of the occasion, and it 
furnished him with enough ‘‘ com- 
edy ’’ for many days to come. 

That night, sitting on the piazza 
in the moonlight, they talked it all 
over. Mrs. B. said: ‘‘ Never mind, 
dear, the summer isn’t half over 
yet; you can start at it again in a 
day or two, and I am sure you will 
do even better next time. Think 
of the experience you have had! 
You know how to paint two ‘ma- 
rines’ at once now,”’ slyly trying to 
repress her ever-present smile. 

‘* Well,’’ said Boynton, en- 
deavoring to be cheerful, ‘‘I will 
try it again, but you’ll have to 
come down and be my scarecrow. 
I can’t afford to have any more 
crows getting into the cornfield.’’ 


Like a dutiful wife she kept a 


‘‘lookout’’ while her husband 
painted his ‘‘ second marine,’’ and 
in due time a little card bearing 
the word ‘‘ Sold’’ was tucked into 
one corner of the picture’s frame, 
and a good-sized check wascredited 
to the artist’s bank account, as the 
result of Boynton’s ‘‘ experience ’’ 
and his wife’s ‘‘ watching.’’ 


William H. Gardner. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR ARMORIES (No. V.) 


HERE is very little doubt that 

the early habits of the people 
of this commonwealth pre- 
pared the way for the adoption of 
a military system which differs 
from that of all other nations; for 
it was engrafted upon a stock which 
was not only able to support, but 
which long continued to nourish it. 
In its support and maintenance of 
the civil government the founders 
of our political institutions antici- 
pated its useful influence, and acted 
on the principle, which has stood 
the test of years, that ‘‘a militia is 
the only safe defence of a State.’’ 
And this sentiment was not con- 
fined to our statesmen alone, for a 
very large proportion of the mili- 
tary officers of the State, who, by 
their skill in arms, had greatly con- 
tributed tothe establishment of our 
independence, gave their first en- 
deavors, on the return of peace, to 
the improvement of the militia sys- 
tem. 

The journals of the General 
Courts show them to have been 
constantly engaged in framing 
laws for carrying their plans for 
the improvement of the militia into 
active operation, and in assiduously 
urging the importance of the insti- 
tution to the preservation of our 
civil privileges. 

The law of 1787, which contains 
the fundamental principles of those 
which are even now in force, was 
drafted by the most distinguished 
officer of the Revolutionary Army, 
and nothing more is needed than 
the provisions which it seeks to en- 
force, to prove the extent of the 
exertion which was required to 
induce the whole people to subject 
themselves to the restraints which 
experience has testified were indis- 
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pensable to its improvement. Nor 
did the efforts of these patriotic 
men terminate with their legisla- 
tive labors. They joined ‘‘the 
military company of Massachu- 
setts ’’ for the instruction of officers. 
They took commissions in the staff, 
and in the line of the militia. And 
upon the enactment of the law of 
Congress of 1792, establishing its 
organization and discipline, they 
assisted by their personal endeav- 
ors in carrying its provisions into 
immediate effect. Their actions 
proved their entire confidence in 
the system they were striving to 
uphold,.and their experience should 
be useful in enabling us to judge 
of its vast efficiency, even in its 
primal stage. 

It has always been at critical 
junctures in the history of our na- 
tion that the militia has proved it- 
self equal to the emergency that 
called them out. It is granted 
that nothing save constant disci- 
pline and drill can render them 
useful, when combined. But when 
even without these, they are left to 
the exercise of their individual in- 
telligence, they have been of signal 
service in harassing and some- 
times finally defeating the enemy. 
And where they have been skil- 
fully directed they have manifested 
an impetuosity and valor which 
have frequently enabled them to 
pluck the laurels from the brows of 
veterans. Their obstinate resist- 
ance compelled the British troops 
to return twenty miles to Boston, 
the same day they marched out 
with such confidence to destroy the 
stores at Concord. Their steady 
perseverance at Bunker Hill in- 
spired the whole country with con- 
fidence in their physical strength. 
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Their zeal and intrepidity arrested 
Burgoyne in his onward march. 
In all of these events it was their 
personal valor and bravery that 
gained for them virtual victory. 
And these qualities had been care- 
fully nurtured in them from the 
moment of the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Rock. They 
seemed to have been fully possessed 
of the value of military science, 
and the danger from the Indians 
convinced them that such knowl- 
edge should not be left to acci- 
dental acquirement. 

In fifteen years after their land- 
ing, Capt. Myles Standish and 
Lieut. William Holmes were ap- 
pointed ‘‘to teach the use of arms, 
for the towns of Plymouth and 
Duxbury.’’ Each of them was al- 
lowed a salary of twenty pounds 
sterling a year, ‘‘to be paid in corn 
or beaver, as it should then pass ;’’ 
and as the settlement of other towns 
increased, provision in like man- 
ner was made for their instruction, 
and in order to encourage the mil- 
itary spirit, any special knowledge 
of the subject was made the ground 
of honorary titular distinctions, 
which were allowed by the express 
grant of the civil government. In- 
deed, to such an extent was this 
practice carried that, as may be 
seen from the old Colonial records, 
those who filled important civil of- 
fices were noticed by the appella- 
tion of ‘‘ Mr.’’ only, while such as 
held military commissions were 
always distinguished by the titles 
which their rank conferred. And 
it was wise that this should be so. 
Love of distinction has always ani- 
mated the average man to the most 
extraordinary exertions of which 
he is capable, and in thus minister- 
ing to this partially selfish quality 
our forefathers proved that they 
were possessed of that accurate 
knowledge of the human character 
for which they have ever since been 
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given credit by their descendants. 
As evidence of this we may cite the 
charter of ‘‘the school for military 
discipline,’ granted in Plymouth, 
in 1642, and inculcating many of 
those principles which are abso- 
lutely necessary for making good 
citizen soldiery. Among other 
things it provides : 

‘“That the officers should be 
chosen by the Association, and ap- 
proved by the Court. 

‘‘’'That their exercises should be 
begun and ended with prayer. 

‘“That they should have a ser- 
mon preached to them once a year, 
on the election of their officers. 

‘‘That none should be received 
into the company but such as were 
honest, and of good report — free- 
men, and not servants — and that 
they should be well appfoved by 
the officers and the majority of the 
company. 

‘*’That every man who should be 
admitted as a member should be 
subject to the command of his of- 
ficers; and every delinquent, and 
those who should not keep silence, 
or who exercised jeering, fighting, 
or quarelling, should be adjudged 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and pun- 
ished according to the order of mil- 
itary discipline, and the nature of 
the offence. 

‘That every man who should be 
absent, except on good occasion, 
or the hand of God was upon him, 
should pay for his default ; and if 
he refused he should be distrained, 
and put out of the list. 

‘That every man who entered 
the military list, and did not pro- 
vide his arms, should be put out of 
the list; and that all who came 
with defective arms should be fined 
sixpence for each article deficient. 

‘“That all that are, or shall be 
elected, chief officers of the mili- 
tary company shall be so titled, and 
forever afterwards be so reputed, 
unless he obtain a higher place. 

















‘““That if any member of the 
company die, the members shall 
assemble with their arms, upon 
warning, and inter his corpse as a 
soldier, according to his place and 
qualitie. 

‘‘That none should be taken 
into the company without being 
propounded, one meeting before 
they shall be received, and that 
none should be admitted who should 
not first take the oath of fidelity.’’ 

These same principles were con- 
tained in the grant of the first mil- 
itary company in Massachusetts, in 
1638, which company, the Ancient 
and ‘Honorable Artilery, was, in 
1823, composed of between two and 
three hundred members, who were 
principally active officers of the 
staff, and in the line of the militia. 
They frequently met together, for 
drill and mutual instruction, and 
the names of some of the most dis- 


tinguished military commanders in ° 


our early history are still borne 
upon its rolls. On their public 
ceremonies, performed then as now 
according to the requisitions of their 
ancient charter, and on the day of 
their annual election of officers, 
the patronage of all the branches of 
the civil government had a most de- 
cided and salutary influence, and 
rendered its anniversaries pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

The elective principle was early 
applied to our military institutions, 
because the people regarded a mil- 
itary system of any kind as at the 
same time most important to the 
preservation of their civil rights, 
and the most dangerous to their 
perpetuation, and, therefore, chose 
to keep the absolute control of it in 
theirown hands. The aggressions 
upon the citizens, just before the 
Revolution, by the British troops, 
whose officers received their ap- 
pointments from the Crown, con- 
firmed the favorable opinion of this 
principle which the fathers already 
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entertained, and induced them to 
incorporate it into their form of 
government. It was provided that 
the privates should choose their 
company officers, and that the cap- 
tains and the subalterns should 
elect the field officers. These latter 
were made the electors of their re- 
spective brigadiers-general; and 
the two branches of the General 
Court, by a concurrent vote, des- 
ignated the person upon whom the 
Governor should confer the re- 
sponsible and important position of 
major-general. Thus it was that 
in all cases the power was lodged 
with those who not only had the 
greatest interest in the choice, but 
who were also the best judges of 
the requisite qualifications for 
whatever office it might become 
necessary to fill. The idea of a 
regular promotion, from the lowest 
to the highest station, operated as 
an inducement for the subordinate 
officers to hold their commissions 
for some years, with a view to the 
attainment of the honors and the 
distinctions of a higher rank. It 
was seldom that an officer was su- 
perseded without adequate cause, 
while the power of the electors to 
carry removal into effect, whenever 
a vacancy occurred, was a contin- 
ual stimulus to the ambitious to 
qualify themselves for the duties of 
the stations they occupied, as well 
as for those of a more distinguished 
place. Lawswerealso passed which 
conferred immunity from service 
upon those who were honorably 
discharged from their offices; and 
these served as additional motives 
for the officers to continue in com- 
mand long enough, not merely to 
obtain a competent knowledge of 
the active duties of the field, and to 
become acquainted with the pro- 
visions of the laws regulating en- 
rolments, inspections, and the re- 
turns of their respective commands, 
but to gain a practical knowledge 
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of the modes of filling up the 
blanks, the regular method of their 
transmission, and the general rou- 
tine and forms of the military estab- 
lishment, and the principles gov- 
erning it. 

These inducements were also in- 
creased largely by the provision of 
the law which would not permit an 
officer to resign at his own will. 
The theory, justified by the long 
years of experience which have 
since elapsed, was that by accept- 
ing a commission every one sub- 
jected himself, under all the re- 
sponsibilities of the law, to the 
command of his superiors until the 
commander-in-chief was_ satisfied 
of either one of two things: That 
the peculiar circumstances de- 
manded, or the good of the service 
required, the resignation of the of- 
ficer who .desired to surrender his 
command; while those who well 
performed their duties felt a secu- 
rity in the fact that they were not 
liable to any removal from office, 
except by the sentence of a court- 
martial, regularly detailed. 

It is true that the power of select- 
ing their own officers was some- 
times, in the early history of the 
government, greatly abused, and 
the military institution was covered 
with ridicule, by the choosing of 
unworthy men to command the 
companies. But the executive au- 
thority to discharge such officers 
from the service checked this fool- 
ish practice for a while; and it was 
finally altogether extirpated by the 
Governor’s positive refusal to re- 
lieve them from the dilemma in 
which they had placed themselves, 
—when the men, ashamed of their 
folly, requested their incompetent 
officers to resign. We can scarcely 
doubt that this mode of election, 
even with its liability to abuse, is 
far preferable to the appointment 
of the officers by the Governor. 
He cannot be personally acquainted 
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with the merits of all the candi- 
dates for the various positions ; 
and he would therefore have to 
act, as is done in some of the States, 
upon the irresponsible recommenda- 
tions which the applicants might 
file. The elective system has this 
further merit and advantage,—that 
men of elevated standing might re- 
fuse to accept an executive ap- 
pointment, while they would hesi- 
tate to disregard an election by 
their fellow men. 

Another benefit which it was 
thought resulted from the applica- 
tion of this elective principle, was 
that officers who acceptably per- 
formed their military duties, quick- 
ly became the objects of promotion 
in the civil grade. It was looked 
upon as strictly a republican prin- 
ciple, in which the doors were open 
to all. There were as many de- 
serving men introduced into the 
municipal, State,and county offices, 
and into the General Court, from 
the militia as from the bar. And 
such promotion, too, was deemed 
an honor of higher degree. For 
the latter were fitted for their oc- 
cupation by a long course of study 
and education; while the former 
were selected from among their fel- 
low citizens on account of their 
natural strength of mind and de- 
cision of character. Those who 
accepted military commissions were 
placed in situations which plainly 
developed their qualities of mind 
and heart, and disclosed their tem- 
per and moral appreciation. They 
were obliged to appear in the pub- 
lic presence, and thus afford to its 
discerning eye full opportunity to 
discover their faults, and to meas- 
ure their capacity for usefulness in 
civil place; thus obliging them to 
be always watchful of their con- 
duct, and to realize that every act 
of their lives would be considered 
to bear some relation to either the 
promotion or the disgrace to which, 

















when they first accepted commis- 
sions, they subjected themselves. 
By the frequency of the elections 
their character and behavior were 
practically brought to trial; and 
not according to previous notice, 
but whenever a vacancy happened 
by the discharge of any of their 
superiors. Knowing that their ac- 
tions would be at all times under 
this special observance, militia offi- 
cers felt a degree of personal respon- 
sibility which did not attach to other 
members of the community. All 
their fellow citizens were taught to 
consider them as men of honor ; and 
it was only by acting as if they really 
were such, that they could expect a 
continuance of the estimation in 
which they were held. Every man 
who wore an epaulette was con- 
scious of the pride of station, to a 
greater or a less degree, which 
caused him to cultivate, upon all 
occasions, that propriety and dig- 
nity of demeanor so essential to 
give effect to official authority. 
The primary elections were made 
by the people, from among them- 
selves. Ensigns were put upon pro- 
bation. If they were attentive to 
their duties, and bore themselves 
with propriety, they, like other 
officers, were regularly promoted. 
Of course it was possible that the 
electors, in their original selections 
from the ranks, might be deceived 
in the character and the talent of 
the persons they picked out. But 
when this was the case, or officers 
of any rank lost their standing in 
society, from any cause whatever, 
the election next in order would be 
sure to cure the evil; and the sub- 
jects of it were induced to request 
their discharges, as superseded off- 
cers, which were never refused. 
While, therefore, from the discern- 
ment of the people, it turned out 
in practice that more of the en- 
signs, or the lowest officers, were 
superseded than all the other com- 
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pany officers combined, it often 
happened that the military elec- 
tions brought men of respectable 
talents and acquirements into the 
notice of society from the humbler 
walks of life, who were, in conse- 
quence, enabled to display those 
qualities which recommended them 
for important civil place. 

We are told that, in the early 
twenties, under the system that then 
prevailed, (substantially the sameas 
the present,only on a smaller scale, ) 
the militia in Boston were well dis- 
ciplined, and could be mustered in 
an hour, upon the signal of an ap- 
proaching enemy ; and that within 
six hours the neighboring towns 
could pour in a greater force than 
an invading foe could land. The 
same condition of affairs applied to 
Salem, Marblehead, and Newbury- 
port, whose harbors rendered an in- 
vasion next-to impossible. In all 
of them there were,in addition tothe 
common militia, independent corps 
of infantry and artillery, well dis- 
ciplined and equipped, and ready, 
both in disposition and means, 
to repair to any locality where in- 
vasion might be threatened, and 
able to repel it, unless it should be 
made by a fleet of heavy ships, 
against which nothing, perhaps, 
would prove of any defence until 
the enemy should land, when the 
entire militia would be prepared to 
meet them. This apparent excel- 
lence in the system, which had, 
even then, brought the militia up 
to such a condition of proficiency, 
was carefully fostered and encour- 
aged by all our public men of the 
day, who fiercely opposed the pas- 
sage of any measure calculated to 
impair its strength. Thus, there 
was great antagonism to the ‘‘Mili- 
tia Act’’ adopted by the General 
Court in 1810, for the reason that 
it exempted from ‘‘training’’ a 
portion of those persons who, by 
the United States law, must be en- 
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rolled, and who, of course, were 
subject to drafts for actual service ; 
although in other respects the Act 
was agreed to be an improvement 
in the details of the system. And 
when, a few years afterwards, the 
General Court relieved from ‘‘train- 
ing ’’ those who were above thirty- 
five years of age, thus lopping off 
another large proportion of the 
train-band, it was vehemently as- 
serted that it would work a serious 
injury to the militia. And from the 
beginning, the Act of the United 
States Congress, passed in 1793, 
with reference to the militia, was 
severely criticised, in that it con- 
ferred upon the States the power to 
grant exemption from the perform- 
ance of military duty; and it was 
only by the efforts of the leading 
men in the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, that certain provisions 
were enacted into law, so as to give 
it efficiency, uniformity, and per- 
fect equality. 

Ever since the foundation of the 
government there has been a wide 
latitude of discussion as to the sep- 
arate powers of the general govern- 
ment and of the States, with regard 
to the employment and the direc- 
tion of the militia force. It is 
known that the system originally 
arose from that jealousy of stand- 
ing armies which has always char- 
acterized the Anglo-Saxon race,— 
to such an extent, in our case, that 
immediately after the Revolution- 
ary War Congress itself determined 
to limit the regular army to the 
actual requirements of every neces- 
sity that might arise. And since 
then, at various periods in the his- 
tory of the government, constitu- 
tional limits have been marked out 
by law to the rights, both of the 
Federal government and of the re- 
spective States. When the militia 
is called into the actual service of 
the United States, the President is 
the commander-in-chief; and he 


has the power to call out these 
troops, by orders to any officer of 
the militia whom he may address, 
in case of invasion, or of rebellion 
against the authority of the general 
government. When once they have 
been mustered in, they may be re- 
quired to serve for a period not 
longer than nine months; and the 
troops receive, during this time, 
the pay and rations of soldiers of 
the regular army, and the officers 
rank next after the officers of the 
same grade in the regular service. 
The actual militia of the United 
States consists of the militia of the 
several States, together with all 
other able-bodied male citizens, of 
the age of eighteen and under 
forty-five, with the exceptions that 
are provided by the state and na- 
tional laws, and all of whom are 
subject to be summoned to perform 
military duty, according to the laws 
of Congress. 

The President has often exer- 
cised his power to call out the mili- 
tia of the several States. ‘‘ The 
Whiskey Insurrection’’ of 1794 
was subdued by the militia of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. In the War 
of 1812, disputes arose between the 
national and state authorities re- 
garding the right of the President 
to determine whether the emer- 
gency had arisen to justify his call- 
ing them out, the right to place 
them under officers of his own ap- 
pointment, and to march them be- 
yond the limits of the State. But 
the courts decided in favor of the 
President, and his authority to de- 
cide whether the militia shall be 
summoned, and to place them un- 
der the command of a Federal offi- 
cer ranking their own officers, is no 
longer disputed at all. During the 
last ten years there has scarcely 
one elapsed when this right has not 
been exercised by the President, 
with not only the approval of, but 
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by the request of,some of the States. 

Very soon after the inauguration 
of the militia system in the States, 
serious objection was made, es- 
pecially in Massachusetts, to the 
practice which prevailed, of having 
their meetings held in halls closely 
adjacent to taverns; which public 
places, it was said, afforded ample 
opportunity for the members to in- 
dulge in drink,and served as tempt- 
ations to those at all inclined that 
way; and steps were taken to re- 
move the evil by providing other 
places for their assemblage. For 
the vice of intemperance was al- 
ready admitted to be the greatest 
social danger that threatened the 
welfare of the several communities, 
and the sin that most easily obtain- 
ed control. At that time the idea 
of armories, for the special purposes 
of military drill and instruction, 
did not enter, perhaps, into the 
wildest imaginings of even the 


most hopeful among the patriots of 


the day. And it may be regarded 
as sure that the sight of one of the 
strong and massive buildings of the 
nineteenth century, devoted to the 
sole use of our militia force, 
would have awed them into won- 
der and amaze. Massachusetts may 
well be proud of the homes which 
she has created for her citizen sol- 
diery, and among them all the 
armory now in use in the city of 
Worcester deserves to be mentioned 
at length. 

It was erected in 1889, under the 
administration of Gov.Oliver Ames, 
and is located on Grove Street, with 
an open space in front, and with a 
broad street running on either side. 
Though naturally grim in appear- 
ance, by reason of its great size 
and its distinctive style of archi- 
tecture, still there is a beauty about 
it that naturally attracts. The 
Head House fronts on Grove 
Street, with a very pleasant en- 
trance, and is 72 feet in width, by 


neat and clean as possible. 
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67 in depth. It has four floors, 
with a tower 115 feet from the side- 
walk. On the right, as one enters, 
there is located a large room, 
handsomely, heavily, and solidly 
furnished, thickly carpeted, and 
with walls adorned with character- 
istic pictures. A small mounted 
cannon stands in the chimney- 
place, and there are large deep 
windows opening on Grove Street. 
In this room, as well as in all the 
others in the Head House, the 
wainscoting is six feet high, of 
brown-ash. All the rooms are 
trimmed in ash, and all the halls 
in oak. 

Adjoining the officers’ large room 
there are two smaller ones, open- 
ing from that into each other and 
into the hall. These rooms are oc- 
cupied as officers’ quarters for Bat- 
tery B, commanded by Capt. Jo- 
seph Bruso, Jr., the only veteran 
of the late war serving in any Wor- 
cester company. These rooms, also, 
are furnished in excellent taste, 
with all possible conveniences nec- 
essary to their use. Large tables 
and roll-top desks are among the 
notable pieces of furniture, and 
there are washrooms and toilet- 
rooms of large size, with all the ac- 
cessories. On the left of the en- 
trance hall is the company room of 
the battery, with the offices of the 
sergeant and armorer. The space 
downstairs is commensurate with 
the extent of the whole building, 
and seems to be constantly kept as 
In the 
front portion are the quartermas- 
ter’s rooms, and the uniform-rooms 
of the several companies, together 
with the harness-room, where thirty- 
two sets of harness are kept on 
wooden horses, in readiness for 
use. There is a fifty-yard rifle 
range located here, with all its 
modern adaptabilities. 

The Drill Shed is 160 by 75 feet, 
with a large balcony from the 
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Head House overlooking it, and 
comfortable settees ranged around 
the room. Opening into it is the 
Gun Park, where there are four 
steel, rifled ten-pounders, of United 
States standard, with fixed ammu- 
nitian, all ready for the field. 
Upstairs are the company rooms 
and the officers’ rooms of Com- 
panies A, C, and H, of the Second 
Regiment, M. V. M., and for Com- 
pany G ofthe Ninth. All of them 
are suitably and handsomely fur- 
nished. ‘The room devoted to the 
use of the Worcester Light In- 
fantry is peculiarly interesting, by 
reason of the associations it revives. 
This company was organized in 
1803, with one of the famous Lin- 
coln family as captain, of which 
family there has ever since been a 
member in the company. In a 
glass case, affixed to the wall, and 
cherished with great care, is the 
flag carried by this company, com- 
manded by Capt. John W. Lincoln, 
in the War of 1812, when they 
marched from Worcester to Boston, 
and were stationed at Fort Warren 
and South Boston. Hanging over 
the flag, suspended from the wall, 
is the drum that was beaten on 
that march by Ithamer Smith, a 
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nine-year old boy. Levi Lincoln, 
afterwards Governor of the State, 
was the first ensign in this com- 
pany. There is also a room occu- 
pied by the Worcester City Guards, 
with a large collection of prizes for 
athletic proficiency, won by mem- 
bers of the company. 

On the fourth floor are large 
banquet-halls, and above them a 
flat roof with high wall, and towers 
at each corner, furnished with 
portholes which command every 
part of the building, including the 
covering of the Drill Shed. Within 
this battlement at least one hun- 
dred men can be used as riflemen, 
to ward off any attack upon the 
building. And rising many feet 
above it, is the large square tower, 
replete with portholes, and ade- 
quate for all other necessary means 
of defence. At each corner of the 
Drill Shed roof is a tower, with 
the same end in view; and, taken 
altogether, the building is an ad- 
mirable example of the foresight 
and care with which the common- 
wealth looks after both the com- 
fort and the security of her citizen 
soldiery. 

Alexander G. Marshall. 
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CHARACTERS IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HO is that very common- 
place - looking individual 
coming down Boylston 
Street? A man with rare oppor- 
tunities, let me inform you. Glance 
at the library-card projecting from 
his book, and you will see that his 
name is Dobson. The name is no 
more distinguished than the man, 
vet Shakespeare has been his slave; 
for him Dante and Milton have 
labored; yes, centuries and cent- 
uries earlier, the great minds of 
the ancients recorded thoughts 
now at his command. 

Here is one with so little person- 
ality that we wonder his own 
mother can recognize him from the 
multitude. What has given him 
these rare privileges? His citizen- 
ship of Boston and nothing more. 

Let us step into the Public Li- 
brary. That is right, Dobson; off 
with your hat when you enter the 
library; a very appropriate custom; 
I am glad to see you prompt in its 
observance. If you were given to 
reflection, you might upon ap- 
proaching this storehouse of wis- 
dom add a profound obeisance at 
the door; but you are not, pardon 
us for saying so, Dobson; you are 
too stupid to have an abstract 
thought. Hurry on, if you will, 
and write a number on your slip 
for another book. Now while we 
wait here notice that elderly gentle- 
man. Wewill venture to say that 
he has spent his life in study. His 
tall frame is somewhat bent, the 
color has left his hair and beard, 
his not handsome, but strongly- 
marked, features are bright with 
kindness and intelligence. He is 
waiting for his book; a slight draft 
up the stairway, he buttons his 
Prince Albert below on the left, 


heedless that above it is buttoned 
on the right. Quite removed from 
material things, he stands, holding 
his hat, with hands crossed behind, 
serenely unconscious that the eccen- 
tric adjustment of his coat is a 
source of great amusement to those 
about him. His eye surveys at 
leisure the surrounding walls, and 
for a moment he seems thinking 
intensely of their wonderful nature ; 
the brain-throbs that these walls 
contain, the earnest lives and pro- 


‘found thought involved to produce 


the many volumes stored within. 
His book arrives ; he is gone. 

Now, at the desk is a little widow. 
Her mourning is worn in sucha 
way that it seems toe invite admira- 
tion rather than sympathy for her 
bereavement. Despite her mental 
depression, she gives that man with 
a pleasing presence standing near, 
a bewildering look. Her interest 
in romance, it would seem, was not 
yet dead, for the number of her slip 
called for ‘‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes.”’ 

To the student of human nature 
all strangers met in public places 
are invested with a charm of mys- 
tery. Who are they? What is 
their mode of life and habit of 
thought? Are they without an 
excuse for living, or do they fulfil 
their function in this active world ? 

Let us see who that young man 
is with the broad smile upon his 
face, seated behind a large pile of 
books. 

An attendant tells us that this 
smile is several days old; he has 
observed it unchanged for nearly a 
week. <A peep over the shoulder 
of this smiling one, a close glance 
at his eye, and we have solved the 
mystery. His book is upside down, 
the fellow is demented. Addressing 
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him he is discovered to be a deaf 
mute. 

That sturdy citizen with the 
massive frame reads as though en- 
countering an antagonist. He 


wrestles with the author’s meaning 
as though hoping with his powerful 


"alles 


frame to draw it forth. 
Feet well braced, head 
alert, he grasps the 
book by main 
strength. Ah! I 
thought he would 
masterit. His relax- 
ed muscles, and the 
smile upon his face 
tell that he has caught 
the idea. Weare glad 
he floored it. More 
fortunate than his 
neighbor, he, poor 
fellow, has been 
thrown; he cannot 
grasp the idea, and 
with head dropped 
forward on his chest 
his breathing tells 
that he has given 
himself to slumber. 
A very good aver- 
age for brains in this 
upper hall; many 
professional students 
in various depart- 
ments. There are 
heads from which 
time has harvested 
the locks, and others 
upon which it flour- 
ishes in great abun- 
dance. How odd that 
this sleek, well-fed 
man, with his full 
round face and shin- 
beside the shrivelled °°’ °" ** "et" 
student that he does, and give us 
this amusing contrast. All there 
is of substance to the latter is his 
vast head of hair, which falls pro- 
fusely in all directions. There is 
scarcely a trace of his frame in his 


rm r ‘*He buttors his Prince Albert below 
ing scalp, should sit on the left. heedless that above it is but- 
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wrinkled garments, and one well- 
blown breath it seems would leave 
him much the same as it did the 
gray-headed dandelion in child- 
hood days. That unfortunate man 
yonder is painfully conscious of 
himself. He has made application 
for his book, and now 
he awaits its arrival, 
as though abashed 
that he had brought 
those thread-bare 
clothes, awkward 
limbs, and inactive 
brains into this resort 
of learning. There 
he stands, with hat 
held rigidly at his 
side, as though en- 
during some terrible 
ordeal. 

The next arrival is 
a comical little fellow, 
either a genius or an 
ass. His whole bear- 
ing is very ladylike ; 
that splendid little 
tuft of hair upon his 
forehead, its abun- 
dance behind, the 
wonderful point of his 
very thin beard and 
moustache, jauntily- 
worn glasses, and 
exquisite make-up 
generally, all unite 
to complete this won- 
derfully captivating 
creature. z 

A very jinteresting 
and rather remark- 
able type of profile 
now holds our atten- 
tion. In its propor- 
tions and clean finish 
it is quite classic. 
There is evidence of nice sensi- 
bility in every line; this man is at 
home with good literature, and the 
taste and elegance of his attire 
seem essential to his comfort. 

Gray men and bald men, lean 
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men and fat men, handsome men 
and ugly men ; you are of no interest 
to me now, and your literature to 
you seems less absorbing since that 
new arrival. Philosophy to the 
four winds; destruction take you, 
prose and poetry, you are not to be 
compared with the new applicant. 
Who is it? What is it? Can’t 
you surmise? Then we will tell 
you that a charming young lady 
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at this fountain. The best equipped 
refreshment-stand with its syrups 
and tonics and mixtures and shakes 
and fizzes is nothing to be com- 
pared with it. The mechanic draws 
a bit of information upon some 
point in his trade; while the very 
next demand is from a reverend 
gentleman who is seeking spiritual 
light. Now comes one with the 


temperament that at once proclaims 


**The Shrivellied Student” 


has joined this widely diversified 
throng of characters that slack 
their thirst at this fountain of 
knowledge. Young eyes with keen 
sight, old eyes with glasses, seem 
equally well pleased. We now feel 
that it would be pleasant to draw 
near the desk and notice what 
people are reading. While we watch 
we are impressed with the wonder- 
ful variety of literary flavors served 


him a prescriber of drugs. He 
would like to know something more 
of our internal affairs; while that 
man next him is an artist I fancy, 
and drinks for a knowledge of ex- 
ternals, in the form of ancient cos- 
tumes perhaps. Lillian wants 
a sip of the poetic and romantic 
phenomena of life, while the next 
comer is thirsty for historical facts ; 
and soon, until it seems that all 
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the range of fancy and the re- 
sources of science are kept on tap 
to appease the Boston appetites. 
That young man at the table 
near by would know something of 
the ancient philosophers ; he seems 
deeply engaged with a little book; 


“There He Stands, with Hat Held Rigidly 
at His Side" 


CHARACTERS IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


let me see what is the title, ‘‘Selec- 
tions from Epictetus.’’ There is a 
great deal of nutrition in that tiny 
volume. This gentleman is no 
doubt a worthy disciple of that 
ancient teacher. Yes, here in the 
fermenting and bustling present is 
probably a calm, cool stoic. There 
is something refreshing in the 
thought that this young man is 
entirely independent of externals. 
How delightful it must be,— 
that serene and placid company ! 
He turns a leaf, his eyes stray fora 
moment from the pages and rest 
for the first time upon the recent 
arrival that created some sensa- 
tion. And now his hand with the 
book drops slowly down until it 
rests upon the table; in those closed 
leaves he has no further interest. 
How the mighty has fallen. Ahem! 
Shoo! Awake, sir, that is not the 
dream of a stoic, not an image of 
fancy that you behold, but a living 
and breathing young woman. How 
useless these little demonstrations ! 
Nothing short of a shrieking loco- 
motive could now arouse him. 
There is our friend the stoic, but 
where is his philosophy? One 
moment proud of his independence, 
and the next captured by a glance. 

Some of the novel history of 
those we see about here is known 
to the library attendants, and curi- 
ous enough it is. 

That distinguished ‘‘trio’’ in 
the corner,—the Englishman, Irish- 
man, and Scotchman have spent 
the last ten years between Deer 
Island and the library. The fel- 
low who walks with the two canes 
generally comes in first, and calls 
for the ‘‘ London Tablet.’’ He is 
soon followed by the other mem- 
bers, who bury themselves in the 
Dublin and London papers. By 
much reading and weighty discus- 
sion they beguile the time away. 

Intermission comes only when on 
a ‘‘grubbing’’ expedition. This 


” 





The Englisnman, Irishman, and Scotchman have Spent the Last Ten Years Between Deer Isiand and the Library 
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mode of life is continued for sev- 
eral weeks ; but before long there 
are signs of excessive drink about 
the ‘‘trio,’’ and presently one 
member follows another to their 
other home, where they get all the 
salt air they want, and a great deal 
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forgotten, though illustrious for his 
head-dress only. 

The encyclopedia crank is a 
good deal of a man, if punctuality 
is a credit to one. He appears 


early each morning, secures an en- 
cyclopzedia, observes it closely, but 





*' Either a Genius or an Ass" 


more abstinence. After a time they 
come forth, born again,—England, 
Ireland and Scotland, fresh for 
the literary world, with clothes 
that have not yet become acquaint- 
ed with their bodies. 

He with the night-cap or hand- 
kerchief is a celebrity not to be 


never turns a leaf. At half-past 
ten he closes the book promptly, 
and makes his departure. 
Another original habitué of the 
reading-room is a German by birth. 
He enters every evening at half- 
past six, makes note of the time, 
and then examines the thermome- 
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ter very carefully. When dissatis- 
fied, he expresses his disapproval 
with emphasis. Then he calls for 
the ‘‘ Pilot,’’ and by eight o’clock 
is ‘‘ Piloted’’ to the realms of Mor- 
pheus. This has been his evening 
program since 1880. 

That old fellow who calls himself 
a lawyer, has an original way of 
studying an important lawsuit in 


Va 
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One who thought himself an in- 
ventor came in with a glowing 
fancy, and looked deeply into cer- 
tain subjects. On leaving, he was 
asked if he had found all he want- 
ed. He replied: ‘‘ Yes; and a 

sight more. When I came 
here I was wortha million dollars, 
I thought, and now I’ve found I 
ain’t worth a cent.’’ 


Yfy Yg= ~ 
Oe: 


** Illustrious for His Head-Dress Only” 


which, he says, he is engaged. 
He always refers to some celebrat- 
ed novel for information. Strange- 
ly enough, heis an excellent math- 
ematician, and has the manuscript 
of a mathematical work which he 
claims will soon be published. 

It is not always the case that re- 
search brings contentment of mind. 


The wind seems to blow in odd 
specimens of humanity, for surely 
it would be hard to understand 
why one with the power of volition 
should be searching through the 
library for the bootblack’s room, or 
inquiring for the ticket-office,think- 
ing they had got into a railroad 
station. 
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Alas! there are no tickets here 
on sale, to the state of intelligence ; 
for the want of which, think of the 
endless and unnecessary tax put 
upon the patience of those in 
charge, and be thankful for their 
kindness and civility. 

We think we have seen many 
oddities while we have been prowl- 


ing through the library, and these 
very characters, in their turn, are 
doubtless of the same mind as the 
old Quaker lady, who said to her 
husband: ‘‘ Sometimes I think all 
the world is queer, except thee and 
me; and sometimes I think thee a 
little queer.’’ 
William JT. Niles. 





' By Eight o'clock He is ‘Piloted’ to the Realms of Morpheus’ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE PAST AND PRESENT 


june, 1795. 


1. This being the date for the 
annual election of officers of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, inthe forenoon they es- 
corted the Supreme Executive to the 
old Brick Meeting House, where a 
discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Kirkland, after which the com- 
pany again escorted the Executive, 
with the heads of the various depart- 
ments, foreigners of distinction, mem- 
bers of the general governntent, the 
clergy, and military and naval offi- 
cers, to Faneuil Hall, where they 
partook of an elegant and sumptuous 
entertainment. After dinner the com- 
pany repaired to their appropriate 
square on the Common, where they 
chose the following-named officers : 
Captain, Col. Amasa Davis; lieu- 
tenant, Capt. Joseph Eaton ; ensign, 
-Mr. Jeremiah Kehler; sergeants, 
Major Andrew Cunningham and 
Messrs. Thomas Sumner, George 
Singleton and Richard Austin ; treas- 
urer, Col. John Winslow; clerk, 
Mr. Thomas Clark. The company 
then escorted the Supreme Execu- 
tive from the Council Chamber to 
the Square, where, after they had 
performed several manceuvres, evolu- 
tions, and firings, it was reorganized 
in the usual form. and a procession, 
similar to that of the forenoon, was 
formed and reconducted to Faneuil 
Hall, where the evening was spent 
in social activity. The hall was decor- 
ated in the best national style, and 
the liberality of the company in their 
numerous and well-timed invitations 
received the warmest encomiums. 
The consuls of all the powers of Eu- 
rope, resident here, were invited. 


(8) 


Fune, 1895. 


1. The death of the Rev. Henry 
A. Miles, D. D., one of the oldest 
and best known Unitarian clergy- 
men in Massachusetts, has occasioned 
widespread regret. He was born in 
Grafton, Mass., May 30, 1809, and 
was the sixth child of Rev. John 
Miles, who was ordained a minister 
at Grafton in 1796, and Mary Denny 
of Leicester. He was also a de- 
scendant of the first John Miles, who 
settled in Concord in 1637. Besides 
having thoroughly mastered the 
French, Italian, and other foreign 
languages, in regard to which he was 
looked upon as high authority, he 
published during later years eight 
most popular books. 

Inthe Every Day Church on Shaw- 
mut Avenue, Rev. James M. Pull- 
man, D. D., of Lynn, delivered an 
address to-day which has attracted 
great attention. It was entitled ‘*The 
Function of the Church in the Life 
of the City,” and its central point 
was that the church should be the 
centre of moral energy, to remind 
men of the moral laws they must 
obey. At the same meeting, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore said: ‘*My con- 
tention with the Church is that it does 
not sufficiently enthuse its members 
along the line of every reform. Settle 
the temperance question, and you 
settle the labor question. Talk about 
living ina heathen land; there is 
crime all about us, and it is the work 
of the Church to allay its spread.” 

At a public meeting of the New 
England Cremation Society, held to- 
day, the beauty and utility of the 
custom was thoroughly discussed, 
from the standpoints of reason, re- 
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[Such items as the foregoing, ex- 
tracted from the journals of the day, 
are reproduced here in the exact lan- 
guage and form in which they then 
appeared.—EDITor. | 

It is a matter of serious inquiry 
whether it isa fact that a number of 
thousands of barrels of flour are pur- 
chased to be shipped to England by 
the first vessel. That the citizens of 
this town should be famished in the 
article of bread, to supply the armies 
and navies of England, is a consider- 
ation that demands investigation. 
Flour has advanced from seven to 
fifteen dollars a barrel. 

2. Advertisement :‘‘Pay the laborer 
his hire for that on which his heart 
is set ;” John Balch, post-rider from 
Boston to Keene (New Hampshire, ) 
is certain that to his Bible-reading 
customers he has but to hint the 
above beautiful text to experience an 
instance of its immediate beneficial 
operation; but to those very few 
Deistical patrons, who are unac- 
quainted with, or indifferent fo sacred 
injunction, he takes leave to mention 
that one year has now passed away 
since the epoch on which he com- 
menced as carrier of the Boston 
papers on the road thence to Keene. 
He has waited, with Joblike patience, 
for this anniversary, rather than be 
thought to call untimely on his cus- 
tomers. His necessities have fre- 
quently ordered him to make earlier 
application, but he dared to disobey 
them. They are now, however, too 
peremptory and loud in their orders, 
and aceompany them with too many 
threats to be longer dallied with. He 
therefore asks for an early supply of 
cash,—a payment of ali arrearages, 
if possible,—and he feels he shall 
not ask in vain. 

(Signed) Joun BALcu. 

3. There is much talk over the 
new Emission bills issued by the 
State in 1780. It seems a citizen of 
New York sent some of them to the 
Legislature, requesting payment, and 
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ligion, science, and sentiment. A 
short history of cremation in the 
United States was read, from which 
it appeared that during the ten years 
while the method has been used 
seven crematories have been estab- 
lished, and that in 1894 there were 
876 cremations. Dean Hodges said 
there was nothing in cremation 
which contradicted the teachings of 
the Christian religion, and Dr. David 
W. Cheever said that from twenty- 
five to thirty years vacates a tomb, 
in which nothing remains. How 
much hetter then to have the body 
of one’s friend cremated, when the 
ashes of the deceased can, if desired, 
be kept in one’s own house. So far 
as the health feature is concerned, the 
burial of bodies results in the spread 
of deleterious influences in the atmos- 
phere; but by far the most serious 
objection to it lies in the fact that 
from that source drinking-water is 
undoubtedly contaminated. 

3. On view in the Public Library 
are now to be found four valuable 
collections of autographs, presented 
by Judge Chamberlain, its old libra- 
rian. They are the ** Declaration of 
Independence,” the ** Address to the 
King,” the ‘* Articles of Confedera- 
tion,” and the ‘‘ Constitution of the 
United States,’—reprints in each 
case of the original document; fol- 
lowed by the. genuine autographs of 
the men who signed. The four docu- 
ments are neatly framed, and on the 
right of them is hung a photographic 
fac-simile of the great Declaration, 
and on the left a printed copy, one 
of thirteen, issued immediately after 
it was adopted, to each of the thir- 
teen original States, authenticated by 
the bold signature of the President of 
the Congress, John Hancock, and 
attested by the Secretary, Charles 
Thompson. 

A curious map of especial interest 
has recently come into the possession 
ofthe Public Library. It was pub- 
lished in London early in September, 
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there is a desire of some to avoid 
paying them. The bills carried on 
the face of them the promise of the 
State to pay them ‘‘in Spanish milled 
dollars, and the interest annually in 
like sum.” The objectors say, ‘‘that 
a law was made, at the time the bills 
were issued, to reduce them to one and 
seven-eighths for one, and therefore 
the State is not bound to pay more.” 
The State, it is contended, is in honor 
bound to pay them in full as prom- 
ised. and they contained the double 
obligation—the promise of the State, 
endorsed by the Union. These bills 
were issued at a critical period, to 
restore and fix public credit, as the 
only means of saving the country. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land paid all their Emission bills in 
specie, and Massachusetts is now ex- 
pected to do the same. The State 
loaned more than half a million of 
dollars of these bills to Congress, 
charging them as so much specie, 
according to their face. Congress 
paid citizens and soldiers with these 
bills as so much specie, and the State 
must meet its obligations. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, held to-day, the 
following persons were elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, 
Samuel Danforth, M. D. ; vice-presi- 
dent, Hon. Samuel Holton; coun- 
sellors, Dr. Isaac Rand, Hon. John 
Brooks, Dr. Thomas Walch, John 
Warren, M.D., Dr. William Eustis, 
Aaron Dexter, M.D., and William 
Spencer, M.D.; recording secre- 
tary, Josiah Bartlett, M. D.; corres- 
ponding secretary, John Warren; 
librarian and cabinet-keeper, Wil- 
liam Spooner: censors, Hon. John 
Brooks, and Drs. William Eustis, 
Thomas Walch, Thomas Kaft, 
Joseph Whipple; Dr. Nathaniel 
Freeman of Sandwich, Dr. Foster 
Swift of Taunton, and Dr. William 
Jackson of Boston were elected fel- 
lows of the Society. 

4. A reward of five dollars is 
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1775, and was printed to give the 
Britishers an idea of the siege of Bos- 
ton. It measures 21 by 18 inches, 
and the title is, ‘* The Seat of War in 
New England by the American 
Volunteers, with the marches of the 
several Corps sent by the Colonies.” 
Each line of march shows a minia- 
ture company of men, some of them 
accompanied by a train of artillery 


and minute army-wagons. From the 


southwest comes the Connecticut 
troops, joining those from Provi- 
dence half way intheir march. From 
New Hampshire come the ‘‘rangers” 
and the militia, and from the west 
comes General Washington himself, 
with the New York Grenadiers and 
the Virginia Horse. The divisions 
of General Ward, General Thomas, 
and General Putnam lie around Bos- 
ton. In the lower right-hand quarter 
is a map of Boston and Charlestown. 
Rows of little triangles on the Com- 
mon indicate the British encamp- 
ment, while Charlestown is blazing, 
and the British platoons are storm- 
ing the entrenchments of Bunker Hill. 

Interest seems to be on the increase 
with regard to Sabbath services on 
the Common, which are now regu- 
larly held, and another step beyond 
the ancient method of worshiping 
under trees is the enlistment for the 
first time of an organ, thus giving 
quite a churchly impression to the 
salutary exercises. 

4. The exercises to-day by the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, on their two hundred and 
fifty-seventh anniversary, were pre- 
cisely of the same character as those 
observed in June, 1795. They as- 
sembled at their armory in Faneuil 
Hall, at nine o’clock this morning, 
and marched to the State House, 
where they were joined by the Gov- 
ernor and staff, and thence proceeded 
to the New Old South Church, where 
the sermon was preached. At the 
close of the church service the march 
was taken up on their return to 
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offered by Timothy Gay, Gaoler, for 
the return of two prisoners who have 
broken gaol. 

5. There is great pleasure over the 
fact of Mr. John Jay’s election as 
Governor of New York, by a ma- 
jority of upwards of ten thousand 
votes. 

8. His Honor the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Moses Gill, on being sworn 


into office before both branches of: 


the General Court, addressed them as 
follows : **Mr. President—The choice 
to the office of Lieutenant-Governor, 
by the suffrages of my fellow citizens 
of this commonwealth, has been an- 
nounced to me by a very respectable 
committee from both your branches. 
My appointment has been rendered 
truly honorable by the general voice 
in my favor. The candid opinion 
they were pleased to entertain of my 
integrity and fortitude, confirmed on 
this occasion, demands from me the 
most sincere acknowledgment. I 
shall employ every power I derive 
from my office in the preservation of 
the rights of the people, and a steady 
attention to the interests of the com- 
munity. Iam now ready to attend 

‘those qualifying requisitions the con- 
stitution makes necessary.” 

g. The Humane Society held their 
anniversary meeting at Dr. Thacher’s 
Meeting House to-day, and Mr. John 
Brooks pronounced before them a 
very elegant discourse. An ode was 
sung in masterly style by Mr. Rhea, 
and a collection was made for the 
benefit of the institution. 

11. Advertisemt : **William Aspin- 
wall inoculates with the smallpox at 
his hospital in Brookline.” 

16. Asa mark of respect for their 
distinguished fellow townsman, Gen. 
Henry Knox, late Secretary of War, 
a large number of citizens invited 
him to partake with them ofa dinner 
at the hall on Federal Street to-day. 
The entertainment was one of the 
most sumptuous and elegant ever 
furnished in this town, and was at- 
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Faneuil Hall, where the banquet was 
enjoyed; after which they marched 
to the Common, and went through 
their time-honored Drum Head elec- 
tion of new officers for the year. 


5- In their report for the year end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1895, the Fire Com- 
missioners say that the annual tend- 
ency of fire-alarms is toward an 
increase, **in undue proportion to 
the increase in value; the unavoid- 
able inference being that owners and 
occupants of buildings are gravitat- 
ing into greater and greater indifler- 
ence, and leaving the prevention of 
fires more and more to the fire de- 
partment.” During the last yearthere 
were 1,977 alarms, an increase of 
259 over the preceding year, which 
itself shows an excess of 306 over the 
year before. The losses on buildings 
and contents by these fires amounted 
to $1,369,230, more than a quarter 
of which is credited to the Roxbury 
fire of May 15, 1894. This is at the 
rate of almost $693 for each alarm, 
the lowest recorded ratio of loss for 
forty-five years, which is certainly an 
exceedingly creditable showing for 
the department. 


The encampment at South Fram- 
ingham ofthe First Brigade,M. V. M., 
was made notable to-day by a visit 
from Major-General Miles, of the 
United States Army, and his review 
of the troops. After the review 
proper was at an end, General Miles 
kept the field, and witnessed with 
evident pleasure a few battalion move- 
ments ; and before leaving he rode to 
the front of the First Regiment, while 
for his edification Colonel Matthews 
put the regiment through a short 
drill. Previous to his departure the 
General expressed much- gratifica- 
tion with his visit and its results. He 
said that it was but natural for him 
to love Massachusetts soldiers, and 
what he had seen on the field vastly 
increased his respect. He thought 
that the State has a brigade quite 
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tended, besides those who gave the 
feast, by several of the foreign con- 
suls, the reverend clergy, the judges 
of the Circuit Court, and strangers of 
distinction in the town, making on 
the whole nearly two hundred guests. 
The event aroused much opposition 
from the enemies of General Knox. 

17. One of the newspapers says: 
‘‘Many of our customers have made 
complaints of the lateness of the hour 
at which the papers in town are de- 
livered, and we offer an apology that 
the impression of ‘*The Centinel” 
each day is above thirty-three hun- 
dred ; of them, on Wednesdays, be- 
tween nineteen hundred and two 
thousand go out of town, by the 
various mail and other carriages, 
which in the summer season set out 
on that day before ten o’clock, a. M. 
The usual work of an hour is two 
hundred and sixty, consequently to 
supply the papers to the other towns 
occupies all the time until eight or 
nine o’clock, the paper being seldom 
put to press at an earlier hour than 
ten o’clock in the morning. In addi- 
tion to this, many of our numerous 
advertising friends defer their favors 
until seven, eight, and sometimes ten 
o’clock in the preceding’ evening. 
When our liberal patrons consider 
these circumstances they will excuse 
us until we can remedy the evil by 
putting the paper earlier to press. 

20. Itis worthy of remark that at 
the funeral of the Rev. Mr. Smith at 
Portland, there was not one of the 
original flock over which he presided 
alive to attend. The tract of coun- 
try over which he presided when or- 
dained now contains four considera- 
ble towns. He arrived at the good 
old age of ninety-three, and it is said 
kept a journal of remarkable events 
from the time he was fifteen years 
old to within two or three years of 
his death. 

About dark on Saturday evening 
there was a large collection of people 
drawn together by a handbill, circu- 
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capable of undertaking a campaign, 
just as he saw them. 

7. Massachusetts secures tine lion’s 
share of the Congressional appropri- 
ation for the naval militia. The al- 
lotment of funds took place to-day, 
and out of the $24,500 available, 
Massachusetts will receive $3,718.18 
for her 409 men who belong to the 
reserve. 

The gold reserve of the treasury 
stands at $99,431,823, of which $54,- 
114,843 is held in gold bullion, and 
$93,799,568 in gold coin, against 
which $48,482,589 in gold certifi- 
cates is outstanding. The deficit for 
the month has been kept down to 
$1,494,657, and pension payments 
have been more than half completed, 
—a fact very gratifying to the treas- 
ury officials, who believe that the net 
deficit for June will be very small. 

8. A striking Masonic anniversary 
was observed last evening, in honor 
of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Columbian Lodge, F. A. M., of Bos- 
ton. The lodge has taken part in 
many public processions, — among 
them being those at the death of 
Washington, at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of Masonic Temple, and 
at the dedication of their burial-lot 
and monument in Mount Hope Cem- 
etery. A bronze medal, especially 
struck for the occasion, was distrib- 
uted among the members. It bears 
the legend, ‘*Columbian Lodge, 
F. A. M., Boston, Mass., established 
June 8, 1795,” and the motto of the 
lodge,—‘ Semper Ubique ;” and on 
the reverse is the motto, ‘‘ Wisdom 
hath builded her house,—Centenary 
1895,” with the names of the three 
leading officers of the lodge in 1795 
and 1895. 

g. This second Sunday in June has 
been rendered memorable by the ob- 
servance of it by the veteran fire- 
men of Boston and vicinity as Fire- 
men’s Memorial Day. The several 
organizations united in holding ser- 
vices at the Firemen’s Lot in Forest 
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lated in the afternoon, purporting 
that a Bermudian privateer was ly- 
ing at Long Wharf, and inviting them 
to assemble and dismantle her. Under 
this idea, immediately after dark, 
they attacked the vessel, stripped 
her, cut away her masts, and tore her 
to pieces, and some of the lower 
order of the nobility plundered her 
cargo, etc. About one o’clock at 
night they towed her off in the Roads 
and set her on fire, when she drifted 
around town, with the most eminent 
risk to the ships lying at the North 
End wharves near the channel, and 
on the beach at Charlestown she was 
entirely consumed. This vessel was 
the sloop ‘*Speedwell,” of Halifax, 
owned by Corsgill & Hillis of that 
place, and the late Captain Meagher. 
It is unfortunate and disgraceful that 
the mob rushed violently on for her 
destruction, without making an in- 
quiry into the captain’s character, 
and the business which brought him 
here. He says he can bring the 
most incontestable proofs that he 
never was directly, or indirectly, con- 
cerned in privateering ; that the vessel 
has held no commission since he has 
been concerned in her, either asa 
privateer or letter of marque, and 
that the property he has lost on this 
occasion was gained by honest and 
laborious industry. Had the people 
who composed this mob been ac- 
quainted with these facts we are 
certain they never would have offered 
this opportunity for applying the 
‘term ‘‘ piratical” to any act of the 
Americans. The cargo is composed 
of the following articles, with the 
amounts they are worth: 700 hides, 
$1,700; three dozen pineapples, 
$7.50; 600 weight of cocoa, $120; 
fifteen ton of lignum-vite, $600; 
six tons Brazil-wood, $360; honey, 
$36 ; turtles, $50; money which the 
captain reports on board, $2,500; 
and value of the vessel, $3,000 ; total 
sum, $9,086. 

It is desired that the physician at 
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Hill Cemetery, and the graves of 
their dead comrades were strewn with 
flowers. 

10. Mayor Curtis sent in to the Al- 
dermen to-day a number of appoint- 
ments, among them being some al- 
ready rejected by the board. The 
whole list is as follows: Laban Pratt, 
to be a member of the Board of Park 
Commissioners until April 30, 1897, 
vice the late Hon. John F. Andrew ; 
Samuel Carr, as Trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library until April 30, 1896, in 
place of Samuel A. B. Abbott, re- 
signed; Edward L. Pillsbury, as a 
member of the Board of Health un- 
til April 30, 1898; Bertrand T. 
Wheeler,as Superintendent of Streets 
until April 30, 1896; James Buck- 
ner, as Superintendent of Lamps un- 
til the same date ; Albert L. William- 
son, to be Deputy Sealer of Weights 
and Measures until April 30, 1896, 
to fill a vacancy ; Thomas Sproules, 
Charles F. Parker, and William P. 
Fowler, as members of the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor until April 
30, 1898; Michael C. Curry, as a 
member of the Board of Overseers of 
the Poor until April 30, 1896, vice 
Daniel F. Sullivan, resigned. 

Before the Twentieth CenturyClub, 
to-day, Mr. Robert A. Wood of the 
Andover House, spoke on ‘**Art Ex- 
hibitions for the People.” ‘* The peo- 
ple won’t go to the Art Museums, 
we find, and if we want to get them 
interested in art we must bring the 
art to them, and not tell them to go 
to the art. The churches used to say 
that their seats were open to all who 
wanted .to come; and when the 
masses did not come, the churches 
said it was because they cared noth- 
ing about religion. But now the 
churches are learning better, and are 
carrying their religion out into the 
highways and hedgerows. And that 
is what we must do with art if we 
care to get it before the people.” 

11. It would seem that the interest 
in the plan of providing work for 
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the Castle should reside there to in- 
spect vessels, as at present his not 
doing so causes inconvenience. 

21. The town was alarmed by the 
cry thatthe ‘* Galen,” just from Lon- 
don, was on fire; and they instantly 
assembled, and by their usual exer- 
tion, which beggars praise, soon ex- 
tinguished it. It seems to have been 
caused by the bursting of nine bot- 
tles filled with vitriol, which had 
been packed in sawdust, in a case. 
The sawdust was consumed to coals, 
and the box considerably burned ; 
but luckily none of the vitriol got 
out, and no goods were injured. We 
can assure freighters, from the best 
authority, that no vitriol will be 
brought in the ‘* Galen” except on 
deck, or in a manner to prevent the 
possibility of its injuring any of the 
property on board. 

The Governor issues a proclama- 
tion of five hundred dollars reward 
for the apprehension of the person 
who set on fire a vessel named the 
‘¢ Betsey,” lying at Long Wharf. 
This outrage arouses indignation, 
and the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce calls for a meeting to express it. 

22. The sales of certain estates of 
this town for defraying the cost of the 
land on which the new State House 
is to be built, took place to-day. The 
three stores in Dock Square, occu- 
pied by Messrs. Morse, Dawes & 
Crocker, were sold at the following 
prices: The first, £1,835; the sec- 
ond, £1,040; and the third, £820. 
The purchasers were Messrs. Story, 
Morse & Brazer. The house near 
Conant Hall was purchased by Dr. 
Lloyd for £1,210; all making the 
amount of £4,905, and being £905 
more than sufficient to pay for 
the land. To this may be added 
the sale of the land in front of Major 
Forbes’ tavern, which was sold at a 
private sale to Mr. Edward Tucker- 
man for £1,100; all valuable prop- 
erty and all well sold. 

24. Handbills were circulated,call- 
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the unemployed, by having them 
plant and till vacant lots, is rapidly 
increasing, and in this the Industrial 
Aid Society at Jamaica Plain have 
been particularly successful. This 
method originated with Mayor Pin- 
gree of Detroit, and has been enthu- 
siastically adopted in several of the 
States. At Jamaica Plain the lots 
are now in a very promising condi- 
tion, as regards the progress of the 
crops, proving that the amateur farm- 
ers have had more skill than they 
were credited with. All of the thirty 
acres prepared by the Society for 
planting have been already utilized, 
and there seems, so far, to be no 
symptom of failure. Some of the 
growers have developed an ambition 
to raise something besides potatoes, 
as originally contemplated, and have 
sowed corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, 
and squash. 

14. To-day is the one hundred and 
eighteenth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the American flag, ‘** Old 
Glory,” and last evening Faneuil 
Hall was patriotically enthused under 
the auspices of Robert A. Bell 
Woman's Relief Corps. The feat- 
ure that aroused special pleasure was 
the presence of Color Sergt. William 
E. Carney of Colonel Shaw’s regi- 
ment (Fifty-fourth Massachusetts), 
and the hero of Fort Wagner, who, 
there, as he caught up the colors of 
the regiment, uttered the famous 
words: ‘* Boys, the flag never 
touched the ground!” On the plat- 
form were displayed the tattered 


_colors of the Fifth Massachusetts 


Colored Cavalry, and the Thirty- 
sixth United States Cavalry. 

At a meeting, this afternoon, of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Dr. S. A. Green communicated some 
bibliographical notes on a rare vol- 
ume in the Carter Brown library, in 
Providence, R. I., entitled, ‘* New 
England’s Tears for Her Present 
Miseries,”’ which he identified as the 
production of Benjamin Thompson, 
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ing on all ** good” citizens to attack 
several English vessels lying at Gold- 
bury’s Wharf, and another serious 
mob was expected to assemble ; but 
the Governor, having had timely no- 
tice, took the most spirited measures 
for preventing the mischief. A large 
number collected about dark, but at 
eleven o’clock they were dispersed. 
The printer of the incendiary hand- 
bills was an apprentice at Mr. Belk- 
nap’s printing-office, and in his mas- 
ter’s absence struck off forty-eight 
bills, for which he received one dol- 
lar from a mariner. 

Mr. Charles S. Powell is publicly 
thanked for the proceeds—$656—ot 
an entertainment given by him for 
the benefit of the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Fire Society. 

25. The present situation of this 
country is truly alarming. That after 
a treaty had been entered into be- 
tween Britain and the American Min- 
ister, and while this treaty was be- 
fore the Senate of the United States 
for ratification, new orders should be 
issued by His Brittanic Majesty to 
take all American vessels bound to 
France, occasions great wonder. 
What can these things mean? Are 
we to become the dupes of His Brit- 
ish Majesty, and, during the solem- 
nity of the business of ratifying the 
treaty, are we to submit to orders 
issued in violation of our neutrality ; 
and is the American to continue ex- 
posed to the depredation of the Brit- 
ish navy, privateers, etc.? If weare 
an independent nation let us exert 
our strength in the line of our com- 
merce, and not by six frigates. But 
if we mean to surrender our sover- 
eignty,and submit toevery imposition, 
let'us send another ambassador to the 
British court, to inform them that we 
are willing to return to our former 
state as colonies, and are ready to 
sign a carte blanche for them to fill 
up in such way and manner as they 
please. Let us be something or noth- 
ing. 
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the earliest native American poet; 
and as being, under another name, a 
first edition of ‘*‘New England’s 
Crisis.” Thompson’s epitaph may still 
be read inthe Roxbury Burial Ground. 

17. To-day, with all the pomp 
and splendor of Masonic ceremonial, 
the anniversary of the erection of 
the Warren Monument on Bunker 
Hill was duly observed.* 

The annual meeting of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association was 
held to-day. The report of the treas- 
urer showed receipts for the year, 


ending June 1, of $6.171.58, and ex-.- 


penditures of $4,793, a large part of 
the latter being for repairs on the 
lodge. The number of adults visit- 
ing the monument during the year 
was 24,652, and of children 423, the 
total being somewhat smaller than 
the average. Theassets of the Asso- 
ciation are $157,522.40, of which 
the monument itself represents 
$133,649.83. 

The siege and capture of Old 
Louisburg was commemorated to- 
day, the New England soldiery hon- 
ored in death, and a monument un- 
veiled to the ancient fortress, under 
the auspices of the Society of Colonial 
Wars. There were present members 
of this society from the States of New 
York, Iowa, Connecticut, and Ohio, 
and extracts were read from a diary 
of one who was present at the siege. 

18. As marking the mournful fare- 
well of a church of its pastor of near 
half a century’s devotion, and the 
sorrowful tributes of a whole denomi- 
nation to one who had been for all 
that time one of its lights and pro- 
gressive leaders, the funeral services 
this afternoon of the late Dr. Alonzo 
A. Miner, of the Columbus Avenue 
Universalist Church, were charac- 
terized by deep solemnity, and a 
manifest sense of our great bereave- 
ment. 





* A full account of the interesting event is to be 
found in the June number of THE BosSTONIAN.— 
[Ep1Tor. 
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MEDALS FOR METHODS. 
Boston, !892; Chicago, 1893; Antwerp, 1894. 


THE POSSE 
GYMNASIUM, 


23 Irvington Street, 


(Back Bay.) BOSTON, WASS. 


A thorough Normal School of Physical 
Education. 

Two years’ course of teachers and mas- 
seurs. 

Practice classes for men, women Sand 
children. 

Special attention to medical gymnastics 
for semi-invalids and prescription of home 
work. No one is too weak to enter. 

For catalogue, address the director : 


THE BARON NILS POSSE, 
K. G. V., B. Sc., M. G. 


(Graduate Roy. Gymn. Inst., Sweden). 


Parlor Millinery. 


Miss D. M. COFFLIN. 





ROOM 39, 149A TREMONT ST., 


BOSTON. 





Particular attention given to Costume 
Millinery, also to selecting styles and fitting 
the head. 

Millinery for elderly ladies a specialty. 

Parties out of town wishing to order by 
mail, are referred for responsibility, etc., 


to the Publishers of this Magazine. 


BSSGBEBDEBAOSSBEBES HS 
— NEW LIFE Sv 


“A rubber flesh 
brush is the next best 
thing to a masseuse. A 
thactugh rubbing of the 
face and neck twice a day 
with it is equal to a facial 
massage. It does not ir- 
ritate the skin as a bristle 
brush does, and it does 
exercise every particle 
of flesh and stimulate 
the nerves so that the 
face loses the strained 
look which one set of 
tired muscles and an- 
other of unexercised 
te give.” . ¥. 

World. 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER BRUSHES 


Being of soft rubber, with jlat-ended teeth, stimulate 
and refresh the skin, and when used with Bailey’ s Com- 
plexion Soap, cleanse and invigorate in nature’s own 
way. 

Bailey’s Complexion Soap . . ae 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, , = oe .50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (lar; ge ) 

Bailey’s Rubber Manicure : 

Bailey’s Rubber Rath Brush . . 

Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush ( small ) 


Sold by First-class Dealers or sent postpaid. 
Catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston. 











_method, ompreret by physicians, absolu 





J. M.WAITT, 


Upholsterer, 


520 TREMONT ST., cor. Dwight. 


Furniture, Mattresses, Window Shades, Awnings and 
Draperies Made to Order. 


Furniture Repaired. Carpets Made and Laid. 


Machine Carpet Cleaning a Specialty. 





Hypertrichosis 
(Superflous Hair.) 
ITS ROOT DESTROYED BY ELECTRICITY. 


MME. WADDRON, 
ELECTRICIAN AND SPECIALIST, 


Will receive patients for the permanent cure of this an- 
noying blemish and of 


MOLES, 


Warts and similar excrescences, by a > ae gentle 

ely sure and 
painless. yithout scars or discomfort of any kind. 
Consultation or correspondence cordially invited and 
strictly confidential. Highest references. vate parlors 


415 Columbus Avenue, 
BOSTON. 





WITH THE 


In the mass of matter called forth 
by the visit of the city’s welcome 
guests, the Christian Endeavorers, 
it has been the special aim of THE 
BOSTONIAN to avoid all advertising 
matter in its articles on the sub- 
ject. The history of the rise and 
progress of so worthy an organiza- 
tion appeals to the higher and 
more sacred sentiments of our na- 
ture, and it would seem as if, in 
connection with it, all idea of profit 
or trade should be carefully elimi- 
nated. As bearing directly upon 
the objects of its work, our article 
on the Boston churches of fifty 
years ago is extremely apposite. 
It not only exhibits the city’s rapid 
growth in Christianity and general 
morality, but, taken in connection 
with our illustrations, which ex- 
hibit Boston’s churches of to-day, 
it shows our vast advance in the 
science of both solid and artistic 
architecture,and our appreciation of 
the zesthetic in things material. In 
giving the locations of the churches 
to be used as the resting-places of 
the various delegations, we have 
been thoughtful of the convenience 
of the crowds who will be strangers 
in the city, and therefore somewhat 
at a’loss to find their way about. 
There are but two or three churches 
that are left unmentioned in this 
list, by reason of our utter inabil- 
ity to obtain any positive facts with 
regard to them from those cogni- 
zant of their history. 


* * * * * 


L. E. Cohen, 455 Columbus Av- 
enue, has an extended reputation 
as a Merchant Tailor, and as a 
cleanser, dyer, and repairer of 
clothing. 


+H 


PUBLISHER 


Mrs. E. M. Briggs, 131 Tremont 
Street, is favorably known for her 
finished style of dress-reform gar- 
ments and divided skirts; also for 
the exquisite manner in which she 
makes undergarments from cotton 
and stockinett, for men, women, 
and children. 


* * * * * 


THE BOoSTONIAN values highly 
the compliments received, perhaps 
unconsciously, from the newspapers 
of the day. The object of its ex- 
istence—the primary idea of its 
birth —has aroused increased in- 
terest in the events of the city’s 
early life,in our Revolutionary land- 
marks, and of the patriotic deeds 
that surrounded the advent of the 
Pilgrims with so much that is glo- 
rious and grand. There are now 
but few Boston newspapers which 
do not give place in their columns, 
either during the week or in their 
Sunday editions, to something of 
this nature. We acknowledge the 
courtesy, and will strive to be equal 
to the approbation we have thus 
received. 


* * * * * 


M. Ahern, 208 Dartmouth Street, 
with fifteen years’ experience, is 
prepared to attend, with thorough- 
ness and dispatch, to all orders for 
plumbing and for ventilation appa- 
ratus. 


* * * * * 


The Arctic Sock, manufactured 


by J. H. Parker, 103 Bedford 
Street, for men, women, and chil- 
dren, is highly recommended by 
physicians and nurses for home 
comfort. 








HARBOR + 
EXCURSIONS. 


STEAMERS 


SURF CIty, 


with Accommodations for 300 Passengers, and 


QUEEN CITy, 
40 Passengers, 


Can be chartered for Excursions, Moon- 
lights and Fishing Parties. 


For terms and dates, address 


Harbor & Bay Steamboat Co. 


114 STATE ST., BOSTON, 


or apply at Boats, North Side Commercial 
Wharf. 


Mention THE BOsTONIAN. 


JAMES MARTIN & SON, 


TENTS, AVNINGD ant FLAGS, 


We have for sale and to let a variety of 
Tents suitable for Church and Grange Fairs, 
Lawn Parties. Receptions and Camping pur- 
poses, also 


CANOPIES TO LET 


for Weddings, Receptions and Balls, etc. Awn- 
ings for private residences, hotels, stores, offices 
and summer cottages. 





Largest and Finest Assortment of Styles 
and Colors. 


BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS 


lor societies. schools, churches and public build- 
ings; Advertising Flags, Banners and Signs. 


Ship, Yacht and Boat Ensigns and Signals. 


Salesroom and Factory : 


89 to 97 RICHMOND STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 643 Haymarket. 
Mention THE BOsTONIAN. 











‘* I¢ is odd to find an article that strikes the 
home comfort and convenience as this does.” — 
S. H. Durgin, M.D.,Ch. Boston Bd. of Health. 


P SANITARY. SUBSTITUTE 


SWILL TUBS. 


THE 


Household 
Garbage 
Carbonizer 


Converts all Kitchen Waste into Fuel without Cost, 
Inconvenience, or Offense. 
Extensively Used. Universally Endorsed. 
“It should be used in every house tn our city.” 
—L. Newcomb, Architect. 


Sanitary Construction Co. 


118 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Send for Circular, or Agent will call. 


‘¢ The cook is its most eloquent champion.” — 
H. Lincoln Chase, Agt. Brookline Bd. of 
Health. 


Please mention THE BOSTONIAN. 








J. E. COHEN, 
Merchant * Gailor 


455 Columbus Ave. 
BOSTON. 





HOTEL CLIFTON. 





Clothing Cleansed, Dyed and Repaired. 


FURS STORED AND CARED FOR DURING THE 
SUMMER SEASON. 


Prices for all work reasonable, and workmanship supe- 
rior. Goods will be called for and delivered, 
and orders will be promptly attended to. 


HE WIRE FLY KILLER. 7 
Kills, but does not Crush the Fly. A 


Agents Wanted. 
M.D.JONES & CO.,368 Washington St. Boston. 


Mention THE BOSTONIAN when you write. 
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Our increased amount of adver- 
tising matter in this issue will give 
the public some idea of the rapidly- 
advancing material prosperity of 
THE Bostonran. In order to 
have the Magazine out on time, we 
have been obliged to decline prof- 
fered advertisements. Partly for 
the same reason, in addition to the 
fact that we have this month more 
than the usual amount of reading 
matter, the department of ‘Authors 
and Books’’ has been necessarily 
omitted. 

* * * * * 


Messrs. Joseph Hartshorn & Son 
have earned an enviable reputation 
as Decorative Upholsterers. A 
large stock of furniture, upholstery, 
draperies, and shades may be found 
at their store, 1002 Boylston Street. 

* & > * + 


Owners of valuable horses are 
specially and cordially invited to 
call and examine testimonials of 
the Golden Star Horse and Cattle 
Food, at the headquarters of the 
horse’s best friend, C. R. Hardy, 
No. 2 Cherry Street, Cambridge- 
port. This food gives great assist- 
ance to the digestive organs, and 
tones up the system. 

* * ~ * * 


Mlle. M. F. Barnes of 184 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, is one of the 
oldest, most fashionable, and pop- 
ular milliners in the State. Her 
patrons include the élite of the 
city. Her commodious parlors are 
always well stocked with the latest 
styles of Paris millinery. She makes 
to order special styles of mourning 
bonnets. 


* * * * * 


The fancy cleansing and dyeing 
establishment of E. A. Mutel & 
Son, 196 Dartmouth Street, Bos- 
ton, is extensively patronized, and 
satisfaction is always given to their 
large number of customers. 


WITH THE PUBLISHER 





William Tufts, Caterer and Con- 
fectioner, is one of the most promi- 
nent and popularinhisline. Hises- 
tablishment, at 513 Tremont Street, 
attracts many fastidious visitors. 

* * * * * 


G. B. De Lue & Co. of 18 Avery 
Street,employ an admirable method 
of exterminating cock-roaches, e¢ 
id omne genus. Call on them. 

* * * * * 


James Martin & Son, of Boston, 
have made the two mammoth tents 
to be used by the Christian En- 
deavorers on the Common, and 
have spared no efforts to have 
them perfect in every detail. Nearly 
20,000 yards of canvas, and two 
tons of rope, have been used in 
their construction, and they have 
a seating capacity of ten thousand 
each, their length being 254 feet, 
and width 180 feet. 

* * * * * 

There is one brand of cigars 
made in Boston that is famous 
among smokers as maintaining a 
uniform standard of excellence ever 
since it was first put in the market. 
We refer to the Sleeper’s Eye Ci- 
gars, of which nothing but praise 
can be said. Well made of finely 
selected stock, in the shapes known 


as ‘‘Operas,’’ ‘‘Conchas,’’ ‘‘Bo- 
quets,’’ ‘‘ Londres,’’ ‘‘ Perfectos,’’ 
‘*Regalias,’’ and ‘‘ Invincibles,’’ 


—they meet with all the require- 
ments of a first-class cigar. The 
firm of S. S. Sleeper & Co., whose 
factory is at 11 and 12 South Mar- 
ket Street, is among the oldest and 
most reliable business houses, and 
Mr. R. A. Sanderson, their man- 
ager, is a gentleman thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of the 
trade. It is not a matter of sur- 
prise that through the efforts of 
such a reliable firm, aided by a 
competent business manager in 
handling such an excellent cigar, 
they should be so successful. 
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